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The Old New Thoughts 


By Annie Johnson Flint 


The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, that 
they are vanity.—Psalm 94: 11 


6“ EW thoughts for old,” the eager world is cfying, 
That ever seeks to tell or hear the new, 
Though in its haste to change it grasps too often 
Mad thoughts for sane, and false thoughts for the true. 


All vanity—its seeking and its finding ; 
The thing that is, is that which hath been done. 
False gods, false science, aye, and false religion, — 
There is naught new beneath the ancient sun. 


And these are old—the thoughts the loud world blazons, 
The sons of Adam walk in circles still ; 

Old as the world, as man and man’s first sinning, 
Old as the Demon pride that said “I will.” 


It is not new—-the Superman excelling 
Who dares with impious foot the height supreme ; 
‘* Ye shall be gods, both good and ev_1 knowing,’’— 
This is but Eden’s unforgotten dream. 


Some few, bewildered with Earth’s many voices, 
Grown weary of the circles where they plod,— 
This modern Babel, clamorous, confusing,— 
Some few there be who seek the thoughts of God. 


High as the heavens above the earth outspreading, 
Wide as His vast creation’s utmost span, 

As countless as the stars the heavens filling, 
The thoughts of good that God has thought for man. 


And once—a shout through dreary silence ringing, 
A star of hope above the world’s black night— 

God’s oldest, greatest thought of all was spoken 
In one clear Word of love and life and light. 


Agr” «at Word of glory and of power 
«an’s frothy babblings pour themselves in vain, 
rfis bubble thoughts in nothingness shall vanish ; 
God’s everlasting thoughts, unchanged, remain. 


Helping the Helpers 


No one has such great responsibility but that 
those of least responsibility can help him. And we 
can help the greatest to do what they never could 
do but for our help. For we can pray. And prayer 
is the greatest service that any human being can 
render. If we know some one to whom God has in- 
trusted the most important and difficult kind of 
work, let us remember this: 

“T like to feel in all the work 
Thou hast to do, 
That I, by lifting hands of prayer, 
May help thee too.” 


Is it too much, even, to say that we can help God 
himself by our prayer? For when God asks us to 
pray, does he not, in the mystery of his sovereign will, 
choose to limit himself by our prayers? Then if we 
fail to pray as he directs, he is hindered. If we pray 
according to his Spirit, we are, as has been well said, 
“releasing the energies of God.” And so of our 
friends, and of Christian workers whom we have 
never met but of whom we may know: let us be 
helpers together by prayer (2 Cor. 1:11) of all with 
whom we may thus have this vital fellowship. The 
real “doers of the Word” are the intercessors. 
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The Blessing of Forgetting 


Only the good forgetter can have all the bless- 
ings God wants him to have. For when memory 
holds on to certain blessings, we are cheated out of 
other more important blessings. A Christian man, 
using a daily calendar of Bible verses and helpful 
comments, came to the day that marked the anni- 
versary of the most notable spiritual experience of 
his life, some years earlier. And this is what he 
read: “Forgetting those things which are behind... 
I press toward the mark (Phil. 3: 13, 14).” In 
comment on this verse the calendar contained a quo- 
tation reading: “The act of a moment is not enough. 
The impulse, like an electric current, needs to be 
continuous, or as the word used by our Lord im- 
plies, step by step. How many a soul ekes out a 
dreary, useless existence, based upon the experience 
of a conversion fifteen or twenty, or even more, 
years ago! But what is the Lord to you to-day? 
Has there been a fresh access of joy in your salva- 
tion to-day? The day in which you were saved you 
received an impulse from the eternal life of God, 


ve 


and that impulse is, from its very nature, eternal, 
always progressing.” May we, from this day on, 
forget as never before, in order that we may enjoy 
God’s fresh grace as never before. 


= 
When We Want to Feel 


Feelings are a very delightful part of our ex- 
perience. But they may be a very dangerous part. 
There are times when our fellowship with Christ 
floods us with an overwhelming feeling of his power 
and presence. There are other times when we feel 
dead and cold; all consciousness of his presence is 
gone. Has he changed? Is he less loving, or faith- 
ful to us? He is “the same yesterday and to-day, yea 
and for ever.” Therefore we are to rejoice, always, 
not in our feelings but in Christ. Dr. W. P. Mackay 
has spoken a needed word of warning: “I have had 
to do with many anxious inquirers, and I find the 
greatest stumbling-biock of all is this: They wish 
to be able to feel faith. Even the telephone cannot 
let us see a sound; it can let us hear a sound. You 
might as well speak of hearing a sight as feeling 
faith, ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.’” So let us believe 
without feeling and without seeing, praising God that 
his perfect sufficiency in meeting all our needs all the 
time is not dependent upon what we feel, but upon 


what he says. . 
a 
Don’t Be a Fool! 


Sin is always folly. Whenever we sin we are 
“knifing ourselves,” hurting our own interests. When 
the Psalmist rejoices in God’s forgiving and restor- 
ing grace, he says (Psalm 85:8): 

“ For he will speak peace unto his people, 
and to his saints: 
But let them not turn again to folly.” 


In other words, when God offers you everything that 
is worth while, don’t be a fool and throw it away! 
Why, then, are men ever fools instead of wise, when 
they have everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
sin; and everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
accepting the riches of God’s grace in victory over 
sin? Satan is one answer to this question. He lies 
to us; and how often he succeeds in persuading us 
that his lies are the truth, and that God’s truth 
is a lie! 
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Sensitive to—What? — 


tive they are without really going into the 

depths of this important matter. Those who 
are very sensitive are apt to assume that they are 
choice spirits who feel things more keenly than 
others and are more finely constituted. They 
are very ready to suppose that they are being 
wasted on a rough and unfeeling world. But if they 
are finer than others, it is at least worth proving. 
And it is just possible that our sensitiveness may not 
be at all the fine and delicate condition we have sup- 
posed, but may be really a coarsening and deteriora- 
tion of our life. 

Dr. H. Clay Trumbull used to insist that sensitive- 
ness ws not necessarily a weakness or defect, and 
that one need not try at all costs to get rid of it. 
In his view it might become an asset instead of a 
deficit in one’s life if it were properly trained. It 
may become a tyrant which makes personal and 
social life an agony; or it may become a condition 
which makes us quicker than others to detect the 
beauty, or the need, or the opportunity, or the truth 
all around us when there are too few to see it. 

So when we are getting, as we say, more and 
more sensitive, let us ask the plain question, “Sensi- 
tive to what?” If everything rubs us the wrong way, 


Prive ih often go on dwelling upon how sensi- 


. if everybody is treading on our toes, if people seem to 


be more and more unfriendly and the common life 
hurts and cuts instead of bracing and invigorating, 
then’ all we can conclude is that while this is cer- 


tainly a form of sensitiveness it is a mighty poor 
form of it. It is really a spurious article and not the 
great kind. Instead of setting us above others it 
makes us of the common run. The heathen fee! even 
the same, 

Sometimes people feel themselves terribly unap- 
preciated. Nobody seems to -caré for them. And 
this particular form of sensitiveness began to grow 
very rapidly just about the time we began to care 
less than formerly about other people. Ivan Panin 
describes this change when he says, “Of a new ac- 
quaintance I always ask first, Is he on the lookout 
for appreciation? And next, Is it appreciation of 
himself or of others?” What a difference in the 
ways in which two people may enter a room full of 
company. One is hesitant and suspicious, canvassing 
watchfully everybody’s attitude toward himself 
(when probably they are not watching him at all), 
and finding all manner of rudeness and indifference. 
But another comes in expectant, hearty, curious, 
looking for bright spots and interesting experiences, 
alert for the good things that are sure to be said, 
and ready for the laughter which the occasion is sure 
to generate wherever wholesome people come _ to- 
gether. The spell would be broken if he began to 
think much about himself; but he comes away hav- 
ing made all sorts of,pleasant connections. The first 
one goes home sad and dispirited. His sensitiveness 
was only sensitiveness to the worst things. 

Sensitive,—yes, we may be growing more and more 
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so; but do we feel beauty more keenly than we used 
to? Does a sunset mean more to us every time we 
see one, or is it the market price of stocks and bonds 
that produces the greatest change in our feelings? 
De we notice a kindness as quickly as we did once, 
oing all day in the strength of it, or do we now 
asten quickly on some care or anxiety which offers 
itself and brood all day over that? Can we feel a 
joy quicker than most people, and find ten where 
others can only find —F Almost anybody can feel 
a slight or a snub. No rare or fine constitution is 
necessary for that. It is that kind of sensitiveness 
which makes us common. But to notice some unusual 
race in the midst of the routine of life and mark 
it and dwell on it all day, that sets us apart. To go 
through a mass of tiresome experience but have the 
heart leap at some one instance of bright and original 
action, so as to remember chiefly that, is a form of 
sensitiveness of which the world cannot see too 
much, 

If we were as sensitive as we suppose we are we 
should come home at nightfall loaded with benefits. 
The scenes «through which our Lord passed were 
barren and monotonous. The persons he met with 
were unpromising, And yet the world looks so 
bright back there just because of the sensitiveness of 
Christ, which felt faith where no one else feit it, and 
heard whispers where others were deaf, and found 
opportunity where the disciples could only say, “The 
place is desert.” The Gospel is a series of bright 
pictures one after another in which the sensitiveness 
of Christ felt and drew forth beautiful things which 
coarser hearts never suspected. He was acquainted 
with grief, but he was acquainted with unheard of 
joys. Truly we may say he gave beauty for ashes. 
We cannot read his life and dare say much about 
our growing sensitiveness. 

Rather may we say, “What has become of that 
sensitiveness I used to have? I fear I have lost it.” 
No, our trouble is other than we supposed. We are 
not sensitive enough. We have been coarsening. If 
we were truly sensitive, life would yield a thousand 
joys we now know nothing about. The air and the 
sky, the morning and evening, the friends and neigh- 
bors, and the familiar tasks, all would seem different 
if there had not been a blunting of fine faculties 
which were meant to give us even more joy than 
pain. And yet when we speak of sensitive people do 
we not mean, nine times out of ten, people whose 
constitution has so gone wrong that they pick up 
pains more than they do pleasures? The farther one 
goes on in life the more he is persuaded that there 
may be no one who is more unkind than your sup- 
posedly sensitive person, no one who oftener treads 
on other peopie’s toes, no one who makes more trou- 
ble, none who are really more unfeeling. 

In those bright pictures of apostolic life which the 
New Testament gives us, nothing is more winning 
than the fact that here were coarsened, insensible 
people who had had worked upon them the miracle of 
a new sensitiveness. They even ate their familiar 
bread with gladness. 
it, “a new look on meadow and on stream.” 

Sensitiveness may have gone all wrong. It may 
have ceased to fulfil its old office of giving us joy 
and beauty and delight, But it can have its great 
function restored. It was not given us for a torture; 
it was bestowed that we might have more life and 
joy all the way through. 

















What Did They Believe ? 


Our Sunday-school teachers here are very sharply 


divided on the meaning of John 20:8: “Then entered 
in therefore the other disciple also, who came first to 
the tomb, and he saw, and believed.” 

The question is, What did that “other disciple” be- 
lieve?—A Virginia Lawyer. 


The Bible itself removes all doubt as to what it 
was “the other disciple” now believed. The next 
verse explains: “For as yet [that is, up to this 
time] they knew not the Scripture, that he must rise 
again from the dead.” What they saw in the tomb 
caused them to believe, for the first time, in the 
actual bodily resurrection -of Jesus. There was 
nothing else that they needed to believe just then. 
They already believed in the deity of Jesus; they 
had gladly accepted him as the Son of God, the 
Christ, Messiah, Anointed One (Matt. 16: 15-17, 20; 
John 6: 66-69), but somehow they had not yet be- 
lieved that Jesus was actually going to be crucified, 
and then rise again from the dead, though he had 
plainly told them so (Mark 8:31). It took the 
empty tomb, and the grave cloths, doubtless lying in 
the form of a collapsed chrysalis, showing that the 
resurrection body of Jesus had supernaturally passed 
through them as God broke the bonds of death,— 
this it was that “the other disciple also,” or John, 


“There was,” as Bunyan puts _ 
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together with Simon Peter, was permitted to see, 
oa they might believe in the resurrection of their 


rd. 
x 
Victory Over Fear 


Will you please help me to know whether we may 
expect victory over being afraid during a terrific 
thunder-storm? ’ 

Knowing something of the disastrous work of light- 
ning, I have become very nervous and fearful during a 
heavy thunder-storm. Even while I try to pray the 
heavy crashes make me cringe and jump. I want to be 
calm and fearless, but I find it impossible. 

I have surrendered everything to Christ, as far as I 
know. I thought I might rrender the fear too, but 
it will not let go of me when the storm is on. Is not 
this defeat, and am I not dishonoring God?—A Massa- 
chusetts Seeker. 


Physical fear is not sin. In one sense we are no 
more responsible for it than for the sensation of 
pain which our nerves communicate to our brain 
when the body is injured. 

The victorious life, or victory by simple faith in 
Christ, has to do with the sin question, and with 
spiritual life and power. It is freedom from the 
law of sin (Rom. 8:2). It is “the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding” (Phil. 4:6). It is 
entire freedom from worry, and anxiety. Yet even 
with all this blessed miracle of Christ as our life, 
there may be an involuntary physical sensitiveness 
to, or shrinking from, certain physical conditions 
about us or in us. 

On the other hand, it is one of the blessings and 
wonders of the victorious life, which is simply 








Do You Love Music? 


Did you ever stop to think what a world with- 
out a note of music in it would be like? 


Because music is one of God’s best gifts to men, 
The Sunday School Times gladly helps church 
and Sunday-school workers throughout our land 
to have the best music, and make the most of it. 
A special “Music Number” of The Sunday 
School Times will be published next week. 

“The Songs the Soldiers Like,”—-we all want 
to know about them; and Charles M. Alexander, 
who has done such a notablé ‘work in soul-win- 
ning through The Pocket Testament League, will 
tell of the musical aspect of that blessed work 
among soldiers and sailors, 


Almost any church or Sunday-school can have 
a male quartette if it knows how to go about it. 
A man of long time experience in working with 
such quartettes will give practical counsel on how 
to get one together and direct it. 


The life-story of one of the most prominent 
singing evangelists living, Charles H. Gabriel, 
from his own personal reminiscences, will be a 
feature of this number. 





There is, in Oskaloosa, Iowa, a Symphony 
Orchestra, the members of which are all mem- 
bers of the various churches, it being. made up 
from members of a Sunday-school orchestra. 
The remarkable story of this orchestra will be 
told. 


If Charles Wesley’s hymns were dropped out 
of the hymn-books of English-speaking Christen- 
dom, how poverty-stricken we should be! The 
story of this giant figure in the religious life of 
modern centuries will be told in that Number. 


Not only in the advertising columns, but in 
the reading matter department of that issue, 
readers will have an opportunity of learning 
what new hymn-books have been published dur- 
ing the last twelve months. 


“Why We Like Our Hymn-Book” will be told 
in letters from readers of the Times, setting 
forth reasons and principles upon which they 
base their interest in the hymn-books they are 
now using. 

An editorial published in last year’s “Music 
Number” on “Unconsecrated Choirs” aroused a 
great deal of live interest on the part of readers; 


some of their letters and comments will be pub- 
lished. 


Tell your music-loving friends to watch for 


next week’s “Music Number” of The Sunday 
School Times. 
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Christ himself, that our bodies, which are part of 
himself (“know ye not that your bodies are mem- 
bers of Christ?” 1 Cor. 6:15), do experience very 
real changes through faith in Him. The peace 
“which passefh all understanding” includes the body 
as well as the mind and the spirit. We have new 
bodily experiences in the victorious life, as well as 
new experiences of victory over sin. 

We cannot conquer fear by our will-power,—that 
is, we cannot of ourselves free ourselves from fear. 
But, surrendering all to Christ as this Massachusetts 
Christian has done, we can tell our Lord that we give 
him our fear as part of the surrender,—that is, we 
are ready to have him take our fear from us. Then, 
adding to our surrender faith, we are to thank our 
Lord that he is now working the whole miracle of 
complete victory in us. We are not to wait to see 
whether “it works,”—“it” will never “work” if we 
do. Victory is not an “it,” but a person, Christ him- 
self. He is working now. The moment one sur- 
renders, Christ accepts the whole responsibility for 
accomplishing the miracle of that one’s victorious 
life at once, but only waits for that one to thank 
Him that He is working the miracle. So let the 
Massachusetts reader thank her Lord that his grace 
is—not only will be, but is—sufficient for her now. 
She is to rest the whole case quietly and confidently 
on the inviolable Word of God. 


x 
Digging for Diamonds 


Some weeks ago a friend who is skeptical as to the 
value of the Old Testament prophecies said to me: 
“This is the way I figure it out. A father having in- 
structions or knowledge for his children writes in sim- 
ple, understandable language. But the prophecies are 
anything but that. If God wanted me to understand 
them, why didn’t he give them in plain language?”— 
A New Jersey Reader. 


Earth’s best treasures are not always found on 
the surface,—_they may be hidden deep. And some 
of heaven’s best treasures are not on the surface; 
we have to dig for them. Mr. Pace, the brilliant 
and consecrated cartoonist whose “Lesson Car- 
toons” are such an illuminating feature of The Sun- 
day School Times, drew a picture which appeared 
in the Times of August 4, of two men hunting for 
diamonds. One man was on the surface of the earth, 
and was saying “Pshaw! J can’t find any diamonds.” 
The other had gone down “Humility Shaft” into 
“God’s Diamond. Mine of Holy Writ,” and, holding in 
his hand the lamp of “Faith,” was looking with joy 
at a brilliant gem that he had just picked up. 

The disciples of our Lord Jesus one time “came, 
and said unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in 
parables? And he answered and said unto them, Unto 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but unto them it is not.:.. Therefore speak 
I to them in parables; because seeing they see not, 
and hearing. they hear not, neither do they under- 
stand” (Matt. 13: 10-13). 

The first essential for understanding God’s Word 


‘is simple-hearted, child-like faith in God. Then, as 


we abide in Christ through complete surrender to 
his will and unquestioning faith in his sufficiency, 
and as we add to this our honest, thoroughgoing, sys- 
tematic, thoughtful, time-consuming study of his 
Word, giving to it the same sort of attention that men 
give to other arts or sciences or text-books that they 
want to master, the diamonds will begin to glisten 
in our hands, There is no other way. 


x 


Where to Get “ Clarke’s 
Scripture Promises” 


In your issue of August 25 I notice that a “Georgia 
Inquirer” wishes to know where “Clarke’s Scripture 
Promises” may be obtained, and that you were unable 
to give her the information, save that it is a very old 
book, which indeed it is, as the first edition I believe 
was issued one hundred and sixty-seven years ago— 
in the year 1750. I recently came across an old copy 
of this little book in our attic, where it must have been 
reposing for years—a memento of a bygone generation. 
It so appealed to me that I rescued it from oblivion 
and have since made almost constant use of it, finding 
it very precious. ‘ 

For the benefit of “A Georgia Inquirer” and. any 
others who may be interested, let me add that this 
same book may now be had, in a new edition, from The 
American Tract Society, Park Avenue and Fortieth 
Street, New York. I quote from their catalogue for 1916: 
“It is a complete handbook of Scripture promises rela- 
tive to every part of our life.” Price, cloth, gilt stamp- 
ing, 30 cents; limp ooze leather, gilt top, net 75 cents. 

Trusting that this information may be the means of 
bringing added comfort from God’s Word to some pre- 
cious child of his in these days when we are all feeling 
the need of “resting on the promises that cannot fail.” 
I remain—An Ohio Reader. 


- 


Every little while some one tells of a new way in 
which Mr. Howard’s “A Prayer Before the Lesson” 
is used. Would you like a little book of these 
prayers? The Sunday School Times Company has 
published one volume of them at 50 cents. 


— 
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What Does This War Mean to Bible Lands ? 


By Franklin E. Hoskins,-D.D. 
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history will not have failed to note that in God’s 
providence, when some people carelessly thought 
the Bible was slipping out of the world’s conscious- 
ness, it has suddenly come to be the most talked of 
and most interesting Book in the world. Some 
thought that its scenes and events belonged wholly 
to an age that had passed forever, and that the hor- 
rors of human sin could never be repeated in the 
modern civilized world. But as the shock after 
shock of war has been repeated, we find a new and 
unsuspected sympathy in those oldest words of hu- 
man history. Emotions of a new range are sweep- 
ing over men, a new standard of service, a new claim 
of sacrifice is being set up; and men discover that 
the Bible has presupposed these very. conditions. _ 
The course of the*present war has already carried 
us over the whole range of human history from 
Genesis to Revelation. The first attack on Bagdad 
brought the location of the Garden of Eden into our 
daily telegrams, and made us look up the A B C 
nations of antiquity—Assyria, Babylonia, and Chal- 
dea. The attempted invasion of Egypt carried us 
back to Egypt; and now the counter attack of Egypt 
carries us into Sinai, through the Desert of Exodus, 
and into. the Holy Land. The tragedy of Greece 
through her king now expelled, and the Allied force 
at Salonica, lead us into the almost unexplored scenes 
of the Book of the Acts and the early centuries of 
Christian Church history. The fate of God’s Ancient 
People from the bondage in Egypt through the his- 
tory of two thousand years to the latest phase of 
Zionism is bared from its roots to the present hour in 
the pages of war telegrams, and suggestions for solu- 
tion of this problem will be offered by the victorious 
‘or vanquished nations. 


[_ tistory of the Bible and students of Bible 


A Preliminary Armageddon? 

The possession of the Holy Land may once again 
become a crux of this universal strife, and some 
central issue of the struggle may be decided on or 
near the old battlefield of Armageddon. And our own 
nation, which has already done so much for Turkey 
in religious, educational, and philanthropic lines, is 
now called upon for greater service in the name of 
humanity. 

All Bible lands—Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, 

and Egypt, with Syria and Palestine, the Holy Land 
itself—have resounded to the tread of advancing or 
retreating armies, and lying as they do at the juncture 
of the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
these Bible lands must continue to be a battleground 
for the powers who are warring for the extension of 
their possessions or spheres of influence in the most 
rémote portions of the habitable globe. Because the 
Holy Land is claimed by the three great religions 
which had their origin in or near it,—Jew, Moslem, 
and Christian,—and because Jerusalem is sacred to 
Jew, Moslem, and Christian, the supposed civilized 
world is watching the struggle with conflicting pas- 
sions and emotions. 
_ More important than the present or changing posi- 
tions of the advancing or retreating armies are issues 
emerging from the smoke and blood of the awful 
strife. Turkey was drawn into her suicidal union 
by promises and hopes that must lead to her extinc- 
tion from among the powers of Europe. To induce 
her to cast in her lot she was tempted by at least three 
things: (1) permission to settle her own internal 
affairs in the old-fashioned Turkish way, which 
meant the massacre and looting of the Armenian peo- 
ple within the Empire; (2) to reoccupy Egypt; and 
(3), the Turkification of the whole Ottoman Empire 
under German tutelage and culture. Enver Pasha 
was promised the Viceroyship of Egypt; and the 
whole framework of Christian missions, especially 
American, was ‘to be driven out or forced into the 
teaching of Turkish as a means to Germanized-Turk- 
ish ends where Turkish was not the language of the 
peopie or Moslem faith. 

The Holy Land, in God’s providence, is the con- 
necting link between three continents; and to this 
point is the pressure coming: from Europe and Rus- 
sia by way of Persia, Asia from Bagdad, and Africa 


from Egypt. Among the larger aims and dreams of~ 


those who planned this world war was the seizure 
of the Berlin to Bagdad Railway, and the dismem- 
berment of the British Empire by severing the main 
artery to India at the Suez Canal. Both Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem were included in the details of 
the scheme. After the settlement of the Armenian 
question, the invasion of Egypt was the next mirage 
which allured the Turks. 

Twice Syria and Palestine were swept clean of men 
and animals; twice the Turkish armies were driven 
across the sands of the desert; and twice they re- 


“A scheme for the looting of Jerusalem is al- 
ready being executed, and throughout the country- 
side the Turk has embarked on a calculated policy 
of plundering and killing the native inhabitants, 
so that if they are forced to vacate the country 
they will leave behind them a desert.” Thus 
writes the correspondent of The Associated Press 
from Cairo, to the New York Times. Gaza, recent- 
ly ordered evacuated, met the dreadful fate that 
is now the matter of course, under the Turk, in 
that land. 


We scarcely realize that the great war has been 
sweeping through the regions of the Garden of 
Eden, the Desert of the Exodus, the scenes of 
the early church in Acts, and now presses up into 


the Holy Land itself. 


What may it all mean? Dr. Hoskins answers. 
His masterly article is the first in the announced 
' series on the Jews and the sensational events that 
are making Jewish history more rapidly to-day 
than at any time since the first century. Other 
articles in this series, to appear several times a 
month for the rest of this year or longer, include 
the following: 


Ought the Jews to Have Palestine ? 
By the Rev. A. E. Thompson, Pastor of the American 
Church, Jerusalem. 


Why the World Hates the Jew 


By the Rev. David Baron, Hebrew Christian Testimony 
to Israel, London, England. 


Why Is the Jew the Keystone of the World ? 
By the Rev. William L. Pettingill, Dean of the Phila- 
delphia School of the Bible. 


What Kind of Messiah Do the Jews Still Expect ? 
By the Rev. J. I. Landsman, Hebrew Christian Testi- 
mony to Israel, London, England. 


What Does Zionism Mean? 
By Elisha M. Friedman, Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense; atid by Max I. Reich, 
Ph.D. 


The Nation that is History’s Miracle 
By C. I. Scofield, D.D., Editor of the Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible. ; ' 

What Is the Meaning of the Jewish Congress ? 
By the Rev. S. B. Rohold, F.R.G.S., Superintendent, 
Mission to the Jews, Toronto, Canada. 

What Does the Jew Think of Christianity To-day ? 
By C. A. Schonberger, Hebrew Christian Testimony to 
Israel, London, England. 

Are the Jews to Convert the World? 
By A. C. Gaebelein, Editor of Our Hope, New York 

ity. 
Has this War any Relation to the Jews’ Prophesied Future ? 


By Mark Lev, Editor of Immanuel’s Witness, Cali- 
fornia. 








turned, broken and discomfited, adding to the sor- 
rows and awful distress of the dwellers in the Holy 
Land. Among the pitiful preparations for these two 
expeditions was the collection in Syria of all the 
empty oil tins and burlap bags; the tins to carry water 
over the desert, and the bags for wheat and food for 
the mules and camels. The tins were then to be used 
in the crossing of the Suez Canal in making possible 
rafts and pontoons, and the bags were, if necessary, 
to be filled with sand and finally to be used in build- 
ing a causeway. 

We who lived in Syria dreaded the return of these 
broken armies to Syria, bringing with them famine, 
disease, and death in its many forms. An old tradi- 
tion of the Desert connects the locusts with the trail 
of a defeated and retreating army; and whatever the 
explanation, the tradition proved true in the retreat 
from Egypt, and the pest of locusts was added to the 
woes of Syria. 

The story of the Armenians is too fresh for any 
mention here, except to reiterate the awful fact that 
the occasion was “made in Germany,” and that the 
broken remnant of the one million Armenians de- 
ported from Asia Minor—perhaps not more than one- 
tenth alive, certainly not twenty percent—are now 
scattered in Bible lands, mainly in Syria and the 
desert east and south of Aleppo. The binding up of 
those broken hearts is the call to Americans through 
the work of the Syrian Armenian Committee, who 
are séeking $5,000,000 a month to save alive nearly 
2,000,000 sufferers in Bible lands. I am prepared to 
say, from intimate and accurate knowledge, that the 
actual facts are worse than anything ever written, 
and constitute the most hideous chapter of human 
history. But in God’s providence this awful tragedy 
is already leading to mighty results. 

Islam is being settled by a great and statesmanlike 
creation of a new Sultanate, which separates Church 


and State and marks the beginning of the encqveling 
of the awful tangle. This very tangle has plague 

Christian Europe for nearly a thousand years, since 
the Ottoman Turks entered Bible lands and occupied 
Constantinople. The Sultanate of Egypt is one of 
the greater events for the future of the world which 
has been lost sight of, almost, by the nations of the 
West and especially by us Americans. It groups by 


‘far the greater number of the Moslems of the world 


under the aegis of the most enlightened power ruling 
among the Christian nations of the earth; and in so 
doing it automatically ends the fictitious claim of the 
Turkish Caliphate by the iniquitous and mischievous 
usurpation of Turks that wrought such evils among 
the people occupying those portions of the earth 
where Christianity had its origin and where its 
greatest conquests of the early Christian centuries 
had held sway. 

Turkey and its problems will probably be the first 
part of the general war to be brought to a conclu- 
sion, being pressed from three directions—Russia by 
way of Persia, Great Britain by way of Bagdad and 
Mesopotamia, also from Egypt by the Advance—all 
of which find their goal in Bible lands or whose 
paths lead across. 

The new name, “Sultanate of Egypt, Syria and 
Irak,” reveals the far-reaching wisdom of the move- 
ment by recalling the greatest memories of Arabic 
literature, art, and history, appealing to all that is 
best in Moslem history; separating Church and State, 
and ending the propagation of this faith by the sword. 
The door will be open after a thousand years of pain 
and woe for Christianity to enter the darkest places 
of the earth in all Bible lands. 

Now that the tide of war has turned, Bible lands 
are once again to see Christian banners over the hills 
and valleys. And the world waits to see whose the 
banners will be. Egypt is no longer under dispute, 
but is a vice-royalty of the British Empire. Bagdad 
and the valley of the Euphrates are under the same 
flag. Persia is seeing the dawn of better days under 
British and Russian flags and spheres of influence. 
The great religious problem of those adjacent lands 
and the strife between Christianity and Islam are; 
under the adjustment of Christian powers, freed 
from Turkey’s malign influence, and where the re- 
ligion of light and the spirit of Christ is without the 
sword. It is one of the mysteries of human history 
that the subjugation of this bitter foe accompanied, 
in the providence of God, the most stupendous strug- 
gle between the leading Christian nations of the 
world. 

Sifting the cardinal facts from the dust and news- 
paper chaff which obscures and hides them, matters 
are progressing along lines which must lead to defi- 
nite results. he Ottoman Empire is extinct in 
North Africa. The Peninsula of Sinai has been 
cleared of the enemy; Egypt is now a part of the 
British Empire, two lines of railway being carried 
from the Suez Canal toward Gaza and Beersheba; 
the “Desert Express” is actually conveying British 
mails beyond the southern boundaries of the Prom- 
ised Land; reconnoitering parties have entered 
Hebron and have seen the towers of Jerusalem while 
bombing the Turkish headquarters within a mile of 
the Holy City; “tanks” have waddled up along the 
coast; and it is only a question of time when the 
dwindling Turkish armies, decimated by disease, 
destitute of all medical necessities and ordinary sup- 
plies, pressed by hunger and famine from within, 
must vanish from the Holy Land in the disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. 


A United States Protectorate? 


The future of Palestine has drawn forth a host of 
important articles, the gist of which from England’s 
side is that she has no thought or plan of annexing 
Palestine. The cardinal item of her policy in Egypt, 
and especially. in the last three years, is the absolute 
defence of the Suez Canal. She has cleared the 
Sinai Peninsula of the enemy, and must pursue the 
enemy northward until defeat is certain. But the 
annexation of Palestine from a political point of 
view would be like putting one’s hand into an inter- 
national wasps’ nest. 

Jerusalem has been, for centuries, the center of 
clashing discords growing out of some of the basal 
instincts of the human race involving nationalities, 
languages, and forms of worship of the three great- 
est religions—Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. 
Some new harmonizing influence is needed to quiet 
and subdue the seething passions of the human heart. 

A very few years ago we would have smiled at the 
suggestion that the United States would have had 
any political interests in the disposal of Palestine 
and the Holy Land. While in London, a year ago, 
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the writer was more than surprised to hear, in circles 
that were authoritative, that our own government 
might be asked to assume a sort of protectorate over 
Palestine; but now that we are actually in the war, 
and must sit at the Peace Conference, the suggestion 
is being openly discussed in the highest circles from 
the highest political motives, and not merely in con- 
nection with Zionism. The considerations urged are 
those pointed out thirty years ago in connection with 
American educational, ghieathvagie, and missionary 
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institutions in the Ottoman Empire; we were com- 
pletely outside the political intrigues and jealousies of 
Continental Europe, we had complete separation of 
Church and State, we were too far away to enter- 
tain ‘any designs upon Turkey’s territory. Hence, 
British papers never tired of saying that Americans 
were the ideal missionaries for Turkey. Certainly 
British officials have never failed to give all righteous 
assistance to Americans in the difficulties we have met 
and struggled under for more than fifty years in all 


2. 
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matters concerning the protection of Protestants, 
their ownership of property, and a thousand other 
matters about which the baser officials made difficul- 
ties. Is it in God’s plan that now the United States 
is to serve both the people of the Holy Land, the 
Allied nations, and God’s ancient and Chosen People 
the Jews, through some responsible connection with 
that country at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
the Keystone Land of the world? 
Princeton, N., J 





Egypt’s Scarabs, Adobe, and Other Mysteries 


What the archeologists are discovering in the Land of the Nile, 
discussed by Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





A Heart-Cry in the Scarabs 


66 LESSED are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God” (Matt. 5:8). Egyptian scarabs, 
those little beetle-shaped amulets so often 

found in Egyptian tombs, do ofttimes, like modern 
tombstones, reveal the deepest sentiments, the deep- 
est religious aspirations and hopes of those who 
mourn for the dead. There were, of course, scarabs 
of a different character, as royal scarabs perpetuating 
the memory of some favorite dead Pharaoh, scarabs 
with seemingly no more than ornamental decorations, 
and scarabs bearing lightsome and pleasing senti- 
ments. Though, after all, it is doubtful if there were 
any scarabs which, in the mindsof the Egyptians, did 
not have some religious significance. The dead king 
was believed to have become a god in a more real 
sense than he was believed to be a god while yet 
on earth; the decorative patterns had probably some 
religious significance now no longer understood, and 
the pleasing sentiments embodied some Egyptian idea 
of the religious hope for the life and the world to 
come. 

But far beyond any of these were the scarabs of 
that small class which bore aspirations and oe we 
that evidently gave expression to the deepest beliefs 
(or were they no more than aspirations?) of the 
ancient Egyptians. The Grenfell collection of 


_ scarabs, gathered by the Rt. Honorable Field Mar- 


shal Lord Grenfell, while commander in Egypt, pre- 
sents a number of this small class of scarabs whose 


representatives are widely scattered in museums and. 


private collections. One favorite wish for the dead 
was, “May he be like the gods,” in power or some 
other attribute. Another sentiment was, “May he 
see Ra,” the great sun-god of Egypt. Stripped of 
the polytheistic ideas which these prayers present, 
they contain the simple aspirations so familiar to the 
Christian heart to “see God” and be “like Him.” The 
deep longings of the human heart are the same in 
character, though of varying intensity, in all ages 
and among all peoples. The uniqueness of the mes- 
sage of the Bible is that it both voices these aspira- 
tions and answers them. The world cries with the 
Egyptian, “May he see God.” Jesus said, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” The 
fainting soul aspires to be “like God.” The message 
of the Word is, They shali be like’ him; for they 
shall see him as he is. 
Alice Grenfell Ancient Egypt, Part I, 1916, pp. 22-28. 


4 
The Grandmother of Bible Hebrew 


. cee by little evidence accumulates that the 
Pheenician alphabet was of Egyptian origin. I 
have long believed and argued that it was so, fol- 
lowing the great work of De Rougé, though it has 
been rejected by so many, especiaily German 
scholars. Professor Breasted, at a recent meeting 
of the American Oriental Society, showed the great 
probability, indeed, spractical certainty, that the 
writing materials used by the Pheenicians were 
brought from Egypt. This certainly created a strong 
presumption that the same place was the origin of 
the Pheenician alphabet itself. How could a people 
take an alphabet home with them except on the ma- 
terials of those from whom they got the alphabet? 
If it be suggested that Egypt may Cone been a com- 
mon source of writing materials used by many peoples, 
then, also, it would be a common source of the alpha- 
bet used by those peoples, taken home on the Egyp- 
tian material in each case. Altogether this is not an 
unlikely supposition. 

But I mention again Professor Breasted’s brilliant 
suggestion only by way of illustration. Now, Pro- 
fessor Schaeffer argues similarly that, as the Pheeni- 
cian alphabet developed without vowels, it probably 
was derived from a vowelless script,—-like the Egyp- 
tian. It was not derived from the Cretan, for the 
Cretans used vowels, nor from the Babylonian, for 
they likewise used vowels. Thus he points to the 
Egyptian as the only likely candidate for the place 
of the origin of the Pheenician alphabet. Some day 
we shall know certainly the origin of this alphabet, 


the only real Palestinian alphabet yet known and the 
mother, or the far-off grandmother, of that alphabet 
with which the Hebrew Bible is now written. When 
the origin of this alphabet, and the time of its origin, 
are definitely known, we shall have a great light upon 
early Hebrew literature. 

H. Schaeffer, Zeitschrift fur Egyptologie LII, 1915. 
by Ancient Egypt, 1916, Part II, p. 78. 


ve 
Egypt’s Long-Ago Intercessor 


OURISTS to Egypt who have visited the great 

temple at Karnak at any time within nine or ten 
years will recall the work of clearance and repair 
that was going on in the temple precincts. It has 
been under the supervision of that genial Frenchman, 
M. George Legrain, and has brought to light many 
interesting things. Most astonishing, indeed, was 
his discovery of the great collection of gods in a 
“storeroom for the gods,” where images at the time 
not in use were kept. He has now brought to light 
two seated figures of Amenhotep, son of Hapi Para- 
messes. The inscription around the base of these 
statues is of the deepest interest in: the ‘religious his- 
tory of Egypt. Among other things. this Amenhotep 
says, “Me, I am intercessor :placed: by the king to 
hear your words of. prayer, to transmit on high: the 
needs of the’ two.lands (Egypt}%; and: again, “O 


Noted 


people of Karnak, desirous of ‘se¢ing “Anien; ‘tome ” 


to me, I will make known te*him your prayefs, I 
am intercessor of this god.” ‘The king who appointed 
him intercessor was Amenhotep III. Thus, in the 
Egyptian religion, one hundred and fifty to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years before the Exodus, there 
was the idea of an intercessor. This intercessor was 
a man and he was appointed by the king; which, of 
course, implies that the king had real charge of the 
matter of intercession, so as to have authority to 
appoint one to perform the function. This Amen- 
hotep, the intercessor, was afterwards deified and 
worshiped at Deir el Bahari, which shows the im- 
portance which was attached to the idea of inter- 
cession. It has been pointed out also that this dis- 
covery makes clear the quotation by Josephus from 
Manetho that “Amenhotep, son of Paapis, was one 
that seemed to partake of a divine nature, both as 
to wisdom and the knowledge of future things.” 

These things clearly make known that the desire 
for an intercessor and the idea that he must be 
divine was in the hearts of the ancient Egyptians. 
This longing for some one to intercede between the 
sinner and an angry God is very widespread among 
the religions of the world. Many others beside Job 
have sighed, “Oh, for a daysman.” But-desires are 
ladders that do not reach to heaven. Job’s wish was 
not a revelation, but the satisfying of that wish is 
revelation. Provision for a real intercessor, one 
whom the “Father heareth always,” is found in the 
Word only. “Neither is there any other name under 
heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved.” 

George Legrain, Annales du Service des Antiquities de 
YEgypt, Tome XIV, 1914. Epitomized in Ancient Egypt, 
1916, Part I, pp. 34-36. 

we 


Our Debt to the Lists of Hard Names 


6c HY the lists of hard names in the Bible?” 
This is one inquiry which we have perhaps 
all made at some time in a half-skeptical way, mean- 
ing by it that these lists of names do not seem to 
us to have any real value. It is a question of youth 
and of ignorance, These same lists again and again 
have furnished some of the most valuable archeologi- 
cal evidence which the Bible contains. A _ classic 
problem in the use of these names is to compare 
the genealogical lists with lists of Egyptian names 
to see how much evidence the names of Israel at 
the Exodus and later present for the Egyptian so- 
journ and the escape from Egyptian domination. 
(Some time I will present that evidence, but not 
now.) 
A similar problem in Biblical names has receiitly 
been worked out by W. T. Pelter in a most scholarly 


way. He examines the names of the Mosaic period 
and compares them with Arabic names and conclu- 
sively shows that “These facts compel us to cun- 
clude that the Israelites, at their Exodus from Egypt, 
as is shown by their personal names, were dis~ 
tinctly not only West Semitic, but what we now rec- 
ognize as Arabian, while the names of Ab-ram, 
Abraham, and Ehi (or Ehram) bear witness to the 
historical truth of the records of the life of Abra- 
ham and Esau as to the common origin of the 
Hebrews and the Arabian tribes.” This exactly fits 
in with the Exodus story which brings Israel from 
Egypt through the Sinai Peninsula. If Professor 
Winckler were alive, I suppose he would say it fits 
equally well into his theory of an “Egypt” in North 
Arabia from which he would bring Israel at the 
Exodus, a view generally rejected even by radical 
scholars. 

W. T. Pelter; Proceedings of Society of Bib. Arch., pp. 
171-180, 

ye 


Did the Later Jews in Egypt Lapse ? 


ay pe the common Hebrew word for God, is in 
the plural form, though it is regularly used. in 
the Bible in the singular for the Almighty, but for 
no heathen god. This is usually explained as the 
plural.of majesty, though some. think that it points to 
a tinve when the .werd. was~used-.in-the plural,..and 
so to.a time when those who used the word ac- 
knowledged more than one God. 

It is now argued that in the Aramaic of the Ele- 
phantine papyrus, Elohin, the Aramaic form of 
Elohim, has regularly a plural use, and that there- 
fore the Jews of that Egyptian colony, in the days 
of Nehemiah, had polytheistic ideas; that they wor- 
shiped not only Jahu, as they called Jehovah, but in- 
cluded also other gods in their devotions, probably 
gods of the Egyptians. It would not be surprising to 
learn that tlis was so. The Israelites were cured of 
polytheism pretty effectually in their Babylonian 
exile, but their previous proclivities in that direction 
give abundant warrant for such a lapse as seems:to 
be indicated by this probable polytheism as Assuan 
in Upper Egypt. It is to be noted, however, that this 
fact, if it be a fact, does not prove the original 
plural use of Elohim in the Hebrew. 

E. Koenig, Zeitschrift fur Alt-Test Wissenschaft XX¥XV, 
1915, PP. 110-117. 

ve 


Did Mexico’s ‘‘ Adobe ’? Come from Egypt ? 


iF IS well sometimes to note here peculiar philo- 
A logical facts that do not bear upon Biblical sub- 
jects, to show that peculiar facts brought to bear 
upon Biblical subjects are not so liable to the sus- 
picion -ofttimes. brought against them, that “the wish 
is father to the thought.” 

The common word for a kind of building material 
much used in the southwestern part of the United 
States is adobe. The strange migrations of this word 
have just been traced. Americans, of course, got the 
word from the Mexicans. The Mexicans received. it 
from the Spanish at the substitution of the Spanish 
language for the ancient Mexican dialects. The 
word, however, is not Spanish, but was introduced 
into Spain by the Arabic with the incoming of Arabs 
and their language. Now it is learned that the 
Arabic took over this word with scarcely any modifi- 
cation from the ancient Egyptian \ ord for a sun- 
dried brick. I think the philological identification 
of Biblical names and the tracing of Biblical words 
have never exceeded, if, indeed, they have equaled 
the not-to-be-expected character of the wanderings 
of this Oriental stranger found on our western wilds. 

H. Weissman, noted by Ancient Egypt, 1916, Part II, p. 80. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Every teacher who knows Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
knows that he is just the man to write a-book on 
“Knowing and Teaching the Scholar.” Will you have 
a copy from The Sunday School Times Company at 
fifty cents? 
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§ Paolo Describes the Battlefield | 


The Censor lets him get by—to you 





Our friend, Paolo of Palermo, the Italian from America, who combines his Master's 
business with his own, has not been heard from for several months by his old friends 
in the Eastern states, although his employers have continued to have frequent letters 
from him. It will be remembered that he is in the employ of an American automobile 
concern, and at the same time is doing Bible colportage. His friends have thought it 
strange that he did not write, but it seems that he has done so, and that his letters 
have gone no farther than the Censor’s office. Upon learning this, Paolo has hit upon 
the ingenious expedient of writing to the Censor the letter to his friends, and that 
official transmits it through the automobile company to Paolo’s friends. 


27th of June, 1917. 
To Tito Prudente, Censor. 


Dear Sir: ‘ 

It is as you suggested. I make out that you are 
in, perhaps Boston, may be Pittsburgh. As the chil- 
dren say it, I play that you are. So you will read this 
over to my dear friends in America. I wish I had 
thought of this before, then my letters would have 
gone, for, believe me, it is not in me to write letters 
that tell what should not be told. ae 

Then I hope youare well. Iam. Very. This isin 
Italia Irridenta. The management at home wanted me 
to get ambulances sold. That is it. I am selling. Par- 
ticulars from those I work for. So this is right in the 
Izonzo zone; since early in the year. I am looking at 
some soldiers just coming in from the Carso. Little, 
sturdy men in uniforms that were like olive-leaves, 
but now muddied to look like the fur of lions. Just 
the same they look like any gang you may see in 
America; Italians, I mean, and guns in place of the 
shovels. What do you know about this? They are 
singing. They are. Some gay march. Very satis- 
factory are these soldiers. : 

Other things I also see. A forage convoy, drawn 
by oxen that look very much soiled, and have long 
horns. Then, up in the way of the air are two military 
balloons. You would not know that they were, for 
they look like some great fat oyster. Then I can see 
graves over beyond those old stumps. There are 
soldiers buried there. Buried ‘by soldiers who 


worked. undér fire. Our soldiers think nothing of 


risking their lives when they bury comrades. Each 
grave has a little wooden cross,—two pieces of wood 
nailed together. 

We will not look at the graves any more. Let me 
speak to those soldiers. I do so. I use my English, 
and say to them, “How do.you do?” Several all 
together, and very proudish, say, 

“Uh! How-do? I speak the English!” 

See! They are reservists from America. Often I 
find them, They tell they were in Chicago, Dayton, 
Bridgeport. They laugh their words when they now 
hear English. ° 

“You one American!” some often say. Then they 
tell where they worked in United States. 

“How you like it?” I may ask. 

“At-a-boy! Right on job!” is the way they answer. 

I tell you, Signor Prudente, there is nothing like 
thdse greetings from my own men who have had 
America in theirs. But I will not take much time 
about them. Enough else, may be. 

I do not this morning see any air fight; but I did 
in April. That was in a camp out of Spelanco. I 
was looking, when it sailed out from the hills and 
the clouds, an aeroplane, looking as you might say, 
like some shiny fish in the sky. I was thinking was it 
Italian or Austrian, when a white puff was beside it, 
and then another, and many. They were firing at it. 
The smoke got dense. I wondered if it was hit. But, 
uh, no, for it sailed along unharmed, and back into a 
mountain notch. Our men did make no cheer, Those 
who were digging did not at all look up. -But let me 
tell you, it was just then that a bird in a bush sang 
out so sweet that it was as if it did the praise for 
us, for you know, Signor Prudente, if that aeroplane 
had not been turned tail, it would have dropped us 
the dust of death. Birds are instead of angels. But 
there are the crows, too. Oh, dear, and after the 
battles ! 

I hear, as well as see. There are shells, It is a 
great whistle, like when in Lowell, on New Year’s 
eve, all the factory whistles go off together. And it 
is more than that, I cannot describe it. Put all those 
whistles going, and just then a fast express train 
rushing by, and also another noise like the crackling 
of a big fire. Put those all together, and that is the 
way one of the three-hundred-fives sound. You 
might see a small puff of smoke first, and in it a red 
licking tongue like a lizard’s. Next is the noise. It 
hit somewhere, may be at Pomo. - Always when I 
hear a shell, I think of United States. Is that not 
right? If you were American, Signor, you would 
know. Through the whistling pierces the chorus of 
cannon, and explosions, and guns that have a sort of 
roll to them like drums. 


You should hear a shell, or may be, shells, in an 
air fight. You know an aeroplane is no-'slow poke. 
It travels like the wind. If the sun is shining it 
catches its light on its wings, so I think it reminds 
me of a fish in a brook. Well, out comes a fat 
Austrian aeroplane. A shell sings. May be several 
shells, Then (I saw this) one of our big armored 
aeroplanes flew up with a buzz like some big’ bee, to 
meet that Austrian. More shells. The:fight is on 
ground, and in air. It was toward night. Something 
like heat lightning off by the right. Something like 
lightning-bugs. Something like bumblebees. Heat 
lightning was the guns. Bursting shells are the 
lightning-bugs. Our guns are what buzz. Now would 


flare up a streaking rocket. As for the sounds, they. 


were a continuous roar, and a snap as of a whip, 
and growls and screams. Then there was some sig- 
nal, What? It burst. A thousand guns all at once. 
They call it the curtain fire. The big guns boom. 
Curtain fire lit the air, The blaze flickered in great 
waves. We could not see in sky, and I put my 
hands over my ears to protect my ear drums, for I 
would not like to be made deaf. I think noises like 
those irritate my ears very much. 

They say it was not fifteen minutes. I do not 
know. Then an awful vicious snap like a whip, and 
something fell after a blaze. A parachute? Did you 
ask? Uh, no: the awful crash of all. It fell. 
Signor Prudente, you will not let me say whether it 
was our airship or the Austrian that was destroyed. 
It was one of them., And the battle kept on. 

But I.do not like to describe. what I cannot de- 
scribe, that is, battles. Trains of mules packed with 
explosives, men dragging big guns, awful noises, and 
after all is over they need our ambulances. But may 
I tell about my going among the wounded? It is 
back by Produrre. You know the Produrre base 
hospital. They told me one night in March that I 
might go. I went in, and say the men lying there. 
At one side they had a mess-board, and what do you 
think was that which was on it? It was the nose of 
a shell for a vase, and the cook, may be, had filled 
it with flowers, I suppose the wounded liked to look 
at it. There was singing. There always is singing 
in the hospital tents. There was that chant that is so 
common, “Death to Austria!” and the good old Gari- 
baldi hymn. Well, I found one man who had his 
leg gone,,and he had lived in Cleveland . 

“Sing some America!” he whispered, for he was 
tired of so much “Viene celeste,” and that sort. 

I looked at the nurse. She nodded. I began— 

“O, patria mia, di te, 
Terra si cara a me, 
Canta il mio cor.” 


That is the first part of “America,” you know. Do 
you suppose what happened? First thing I knew it 
was several in different parts singing with me. Oh, 
it was magnificent! 

(Here the censor evidently cut out a dozen lines or 
more. ‘Paolo had peperenty introduced something 
that was not allowable.) 

The same nurse said to me, 

“Sing a lively. It will do them good.” 

By the name of “lively” goes “Onward, Christian 
soldiers!” I sang, 


“ Avanti, fratelli, alla pugna andiam!” 


There are four verses. I sang all. They then— 
three different men—asked me to repeat the refrain 
so that the men could catch it, I did so. That is, 
I taught it to them, and in no time they caughi on and 
sung and sung. 

“That is doing them good, like a cool breeze,” 
said one of the chaplains to me. 

I would have liked to sing other hymns, but it is 
not permitted. When I stopped leading that refrain, 
what should they do but sing a gay Neapolitan love 
song! It is just like our men, one minute serious, 
and the next minute all bubbling with jiggering 
jollity. Remember, this was in a base hospital, and 
all the singers were under surgical care. 

I have been several times out in ambulance when 
men were being picked up and carried to hospital. 
This is mostly dangerous, but ambulances hardly 
ever get hit, though shrapnel is like a hailstorm. We 
went one night. It was after that fight at Dadi, 
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which is a town, or was a town. The doors and ilie 
windows of houses filled in with sand-bags. It was 
over beyond that that heat lightning was, also light- 
ning-bugs. We ran without lights, of course. The 
driver was a young fellow, smoking a cigarette. He 
and I lifted in the men that we found. We had room 
for six, and also myself. -Signor Prudente, will you 
permit me to say that I am not (being not a chaplain) 
ermitted to pray with the wounded in the hospitals? 

hat is so; but in the ambulance—which is why I 
like to go out with it—I can do so, and I did so. 
Poor fellows! They needed it. Also, I had my 
Testament, and read verses, and repeated some that 
I have learned, It is my prayer that it goes good 
some. 

Writing about Testaments is reminding me that 
I found at different times that men called to their 
colors from America have them, which they brought 
with them. 

One night I was out with an ambulance, looking for 
cases, at a place by Cervo, where a shell, thrown 
actually twenty miles or more, had ripped into a 
camp, and killed and wounded many. Would we go 
out and get the cases? Oh, sure. But the ambu- 
lancier was strange, and we were all the time drop- 
ping into shell holes, making it hard to get any- 
where. It must be we lost our way. We were 
guessing where we were, when all of a sudden, a set 
of great Austrian searchlights swept the sky, look- 
ing, I suppose, for those aeroplanes that fly in night. 
That light took us in, and there was Cervo, very near, 
and the camp. That was the night when we picked up 
two of our men, and a Hunky, and an Austrian. I 
shall never forget the way that Austrian swore. 
His chest was torn, and he could not speak loud; 
but he kept cursing our two men, and calling—not 
on God, but—on his emperor, to curse them. He 
died after reaching the hospital tent, and the nurse 
said his last words were, “Out of danger!” 

One hears and sees so much. But you will be 
thinking me tiresome, Signor Prudente, to be writ- 
ing thus much more. So will you permit me to end 
my leer? And, dear Signor, if you should let others 
who are my friends see what I have written, tell 
them it is mucilaged with my love, and please, in 
care of my employers, I hope I have not written 
anything that will have to be rubbed out, as being 
contrary. 

With my respects, Signor, may I be permitted to 
sign it as they know me,— 

PaoLo oF PALERMO.” 


N. B.—This is real far from Palermo. 
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The Best Nest 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


6 OMRADES,” said the Captain one Monday 

morning at breakfast, “I have an announce- 

ment to make. Next Saturday afternoon a 
noble-hearted philanthropist has offered to give a 
prize to the one of the Band who can show at that 
time the most interesting nest. The judge of the 
contest will be the Quartermaster-General, some- 
times known as Mother.” 

“Who's the philoranthroperist?” piped up Henny- 
Penny. 

“For certain military reasons,” said the Captain 
darkly, “he wishes his name to remain unknown.” 
. “What’s the prize?” demanded the practical Honey. 
ee. 

“It'll be something well worth winning,” responded 
the Captain mysteriously, “if only you do your part.” 

“I know where there’s a nice, wriggly, worms’ 
nest,” announced Alice-Palace, “full of squirmy baby- 
worms in a napple tree.” 

“No,” said Mother firmly, “wriggly worms’ nests 
are barred.” 

Every spare hour of the next six days was given 
over to huntings and scurryings and secrets. By Sat- 
urday each member of the Band was acting very 
— and important, and it was plain that every 
single one of them expected to win the prize. The 
Interesting Nest Competition was scheduled to be- 
gin at two-thirty on the arrival of the Captain’s train. 
As the great Salamanca bell of the clock-tower of 
Wentworth Farm, which sets the time for miles 
around, chimed the half-hour, the whole Band was 
drawn up at the foot of Violet Hill to meet the Cap- 
tain. Beside the Quartermaster-General there were 
the Reserves, consisting of Aunt Alice and Uncle 
Jack, and Minnie and Annie of the Commissary De- 
partment, and John, the gardener, of the Engineers’ 
Corps, relieved from trench duty that afternoon, be- 
side a number of miscellaneous civilians who were 
allowed occasionally to attend a review of the Band. 

Suddenly down the road sounded the call of the 
cardinal grosback, which was the Captain’s private 
whistle. A minute later the Captain himself sud- 
denly appeared around a corner of the shrubbery. 
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The Third led off. Down Violet Hill, across the 
lawn, along the curving driveway and through the 
reat stone gates he went, followed by the Band and 
their camp followers. Up Roberts Road he led them 
to where the sidewalk ran directly under a squatt 
dogwood tree, which the Cand had learned to tell 
by its bark. Not five fect from the ground was a 
crotch where four large branches shot out from the 
main trunk. Probably fifty people had passed di- 
rectly under this tree that day, including the Cap- 
tain, and most of the procession, for it was on the 
road which led to the station. No one, however, but 
the Third had ever noticed that over the edge of the 
crotch a couple of straws showed, together with what 
looked Jike a sharp-pointed, yellowish thorn. Reach- 
ing up his finger, the Third touched the thorn. Im- 
mediately with an indignant wong a mother robin 
flew out. The thorn had been her beak, just showing 
over the edge of the mud nest which she had built 
slyly to just fit a deep hollow in the crotch. So si- 
lently had she brooded over the four turquoise-blue 
eggs which gleamed out of the grass-lined nest, that 
no one save the Third had even suspected what was 
there. One by one the Band and the visitors filed 
past and took turns at peeping into the nest, The 
Judge came last. 

“It’s a dear nest,” she said, smiling into the 
Third’s eyes which were as blue as the eggs. With 
a couple of reproachful chirps Mrs. Robin took her 
place again in the nest, and the march was resumed. 

“Nothing but an old robin’s nest,” scoffed Trottie, 
who came next. 
you a real nest.” 

Back again up the hill, past the white-oak tree, and 
clear down into the pasture where the windmill stood, 
they went. Part of the pasture, which sloped down 
to the brook, had been plowed up for corn, and the 
plowed land came nearly to a rail fence, along which 
Trottie led the Band. He stopped in front of a 
little stake which he had stuck into the hard ground 
just beyond the last furrow. 

“Gee!” he shouted excitedly a second later, “they’re 
hatched !” 

The Band and the visitors crowded up to see. 
From a little hollow in the crumbling side of the 
narrow belt of turf along the fence was pouring a 
procession of tiny turtles, each one about the size 
of a twenty-five cent piece. Unerringly and unhesi- 
tatingly they marched out from the nest and across 
the long plowed field in the straightest possible line 
to the brook. Behind the vanguard some were even 
then just struggling out of long, white, cylindrical 
eggs with tough parchment-like shells. The unhurry- 
ing, unhesitating little turtles paid no attention to the 
squeals of the Band or to the crowd of faces which 
bent down toward them. Trottie told the interested 
Judge how he had found old fierce Mrs. Snapping 
Turtle just coming out of the nest which she had 
made by forcing the back end of her shell into the 
side of the tiny bank. As she came out the earth 
fell in after her and covered up, to exactly the right 
depth, the handful of snowy eggs which she had laid, 

“That’s a very interesting nest, too,” said the Judge, 
pulling one of Trottie’s floppy ears, as he pointed 
out to her every last detail of his discovery. 

From the pasture Honey-Bee hurried them to the 
Linden Walk. There two avenues of linden trees 
came together at a right angle and made a shaded 
spot on the hottest summer day. Down the cool 
path Honey-Bee led them. The branches of the 
lindens, with their funny lop-sided leaves, bent down 
until they almost touched the ground. About the 
middle of one of the walks Honey stopped and 
pushed through the crooked branches until he reached 
the open lawn beyond. From a little fork of an 
outer branch overhung by leaves swung a tiny woven 
basket. It was made of fine tough grasses and 
thatched on the outside with white strips of birch- 
bark and bits of spider-siik. Inside, the nest was 
lined with the fine needles of the white pine. 

Over the edge of the nest peeped the head of a 
little bird with a tiny hooked beak—the field-mark of 
the vireo. Above its eye was a white stripe with a 
black stripe just below, while the iris of the eye 
itself was of a dark red color, all of which marked 
the bird as the red-eyed vireo. As the party came 
nearer and nearer the little bird shifted uneasily and 
several times started to fly. Finally, however, it 
gave one look around as if to say, “I’m going to 
guard these eggs whatever happens,” and snuggled 
down close into the nest, refusing even to move. 
Honey-Bee put his hand out very slowly and stroked 
the trembling little gray back. At that Mrs. Vireo 
pecked his finger like a little setting hen, and then 
cuddied her head trustfully up against it. Honey- 
Bee finally persuaded her to perch on the rim of the 
nest so that the J could see the four eggs like 
pink pearls, spott with reddish-brown at the 


“Come along with me and I’ll show 


larger end. The moment her visitors moved away” 


she went back to her eggs with a contented little chirp. 
“What do you think of that for a nest?” exulted 
Honey to Mother as Henny-Penny took the lead. 
“One of the most interesting that I’ve seen,” said 
the latter judicially—and that was all that Honey-Bee 
could get out of her 
Henny-Penny led the Band, civilians, camp follow- 
ers, oa all straight to the house. Across the wide 
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veranda and through the broad doorway they 
marched, and up the curving staircase which stopped 
to rest every few steps at comfortable, deep-set 
landings. ° 

“It must be a mouse’s nest,” suggested Trottie as 
they filed down the hall toward Henny-Penny’s room. 

“Or a spider’s,” suggested the Third. , 

Not a word could they get out of Henny-Penny. 
Across his room he took them, past yards of electric 
railway tracks and assorted “goings,” as he had 
christened certain fearfully and wonderfully con- 
structed machines made out of blocks, spools, nails, 
and odds and ends. of pipe. Not until he reached the 
open window did he stop, 
ers, and all straight to the house. Across the wide 

“There!” he said, waving a pudgy hand triumph- 
antly toward what seemed to be a knot on a limb of 


(Continued on page 527) 
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Try a Card Game in Your Class! 


4 Question Box” is what the children call it, 
and, as usual, they have gone straight to the 
heart of the matter. It, is a box full of questions,— 
questions based on the particular Bible study course 
pursed at the time by the class, and written on slips 
of cardboard. It is used as follows: 

The slips are turned out on the table, face down- 
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ward. The scholar at the left of the teacher draws 
one, reads the question aloud to the class, and then 
gives an answer. If it is the correct answer, the 
same child draws again, and continues doing so, until 
he—or she—makes a mistake, when the turn passes 
to the next girl or boy, who proceeds in the same 
way,—and great, is the pride of the scholar who can 
answer eight or ten questions, one after the other, 
without a break! 

In short, the question box is simply a new method 
of review, and it is the most successful method I 
have found. Used every Sunday for the last ten 
minutes of the hour, it is surprising to see what a 
mastery of the quarter’s work the class gains,—gains 
without straining, without boredom. 

The questions themselves are of many different 
kinds; some test the geographical knowledge of the 
pupils, some the knowledge of events, some the ver- 
bal memory. “Where was Jericho?” “What caused 
ane brothers to make their first journey to 

gypt?” “Repeat the Ninth Commandment.” ese 
are typical examples. Most of the questions are so 
framed as to require only the briefest answers, thus 
preventing delay between the drawing of the slips, 
and keeping the interest of the whole class at con- 
cert pitch. That the box may be “up to date,” a few 
new questions should be added each Sunday, as the 
course proceeds, and those which have become per- 
fectly familiar through repeated use taken ovt.— 
Kate Huntington Tiemann, East Orange, N. J 





Follow the Boys as They Follow the Flag! 


How many of these things will your church and Sunday-school do for the boys who are 
going to the front from your midst ? 


By Marion Lawrance 


General Secretary of the International 
Sunday School Association 





country not represented in the army or navy. 

The record in both Canada and the United 
States shows that members of church and Sunday- 
school are among the very first to offer their ser- 
vices to their country. Many single churches in 
Canada are represented by from two to five hundred 
enlisted men each, 

It is due these brave men who take their lives in 
their hands at their country’s ¢all that those who re- 
main at home should do everything in their power 
to help and encourage them, and to make them know 
that they have not been dropped from the church 
and Sunday-school family. 

Below are some suggestions that may prove help- 
ful as to how the churches and Sunday-schools may 
strengthen the hearts and hands of the soldier boys: 


"T counts are probably few Sunday-schools in our 


1. Place conspicuously in the church building a 
framed “Roll of Honor” containing the names of all 
the soldiers from that church and school. This 
should include those from families connected with 
the church or school, even if they are not actually 
enrolled members. There are many beautiful “Rolls 
of Honor” now furnished by Sunday-school supply 
houses for this purpose. 


2. Keep this list of names revised on the “Roll of 
Honor” and print in every issue of the church paper, 
and occasionally. in the church calendar. 


3. At every session of the school have somebody 
read the names of the soldiers on the “Roll of 
Honor” while the school stands. Then sing the first 
verse of “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” or in Canada, 
“God Save the King,” and then the following verse, 
which is used in thousands of churches and schools 
in Canada and the United States (tune—“America”) : 


“God save our noble men, 
Send them safe home again, 
God save our men. 

Keep them victorious, 

Patient and chivalrous, 
They are so dear to us. 
God save our men.” 


This may bé followed by a prayer especially remem- 
bering the men. 

4. All the soldiers enrolled from a given church 
or school may be regarded as the “Soldiers’ Division 
of the Sunday-school.” The Home Department Su- 
perintendent should keep in touch with them as far 
as possible by sending them the printed matter. from 
the church, such as the church paper, calendars, the 
denominational paper they have been in the habit of 
reading, and any other printed matter that may be 
of interest. 

Care should be taken to change the addresses as 
the boys move from place to place. 


5. Perhaps the best way to keep in touch with these 
boys is for their classes to do what is indicated above, 
carrying the names of the soldiers on the class-books 
under such a heading as “In the Service of their 
Country.” The members of the class individually, or 
the class as a whole, may write letters to their sol- 
dier members and encourage them to write fetters -in 





return. These letters from the soldiers may be read 
at an appropriate time before the class or the whole 
school, The class secretary may take extracts from 
them and send to all the other boys, so that every 
soldier from the class may hear from all the other 
boys of the same class. 


6. One excellent way to do what is indicated above 
is to print these letters or extracts from the letters 
in the church paper, if one is issued, and send these 
papers to all the soldiers; in this way every soldier 
will hear from the other soldiers, and the whole 
church and school is kept informed as well. (The 
last issue of the paper published in the church with 
which the writer is connected had letters and ex- 
tracts of letters from four of the ten boys from that 
Sunday-school.) 


7. Special care should be taken that those boys that 
have not been active in the school, or may not be in 
actual attendance, shall not be passed over in any plans 
that are adopted. Genuine expression of the school’s 
interest in them in this trying time of their lives will 
surely tie them up to the school when they come 
back,—as it is hoped they may. 

8. On special occasions, such as birthdays, etc., a 
postal-card or letter shower would surely bring great 
pleasure and maybe drive away the homesickness 
that would more likely come on such a day than at 
any other time. Such letters should be sent far in 
advance, especiaHy if they must cross the sea. In 
such event they can be marked “Not to be opened 
until your birthday.” 

9. At Christmas time small gifts might be sent, 
such as can easily be transferred through the mails. 
Of course the nature of the gift would depend on 
w -ether the soldiers were on the home soil or “over 
seas.” Such a package, whether it contains things to 
wear or things to eat or photographs of friends 
would certainly bring much joy. ; 

10. In the event of the death of any of the boys,— 
which, alas, is all too likely to occur,—have a brief, 
appropriate service and place a framed photograph 
permanently in the church, giving the name, with 
proper dates as to enlistment, death, etc., and possi- 
bly such a sentence as “He died for his country.” 


It is not necessary nor indeed desirable that every 
one of the abeve suggestions should be carried out 
in a given church or school. Some churches and 
schools will desire to do one thing and some another. 
These are but suggestions at best, and others may 
be presented equally good or better. The whole pur- 
pose is, “Keep in touch with your soldier boys con- 
tinually.” Do not let a week pass and certainly not 
a month without endeavoring to place in the hands 
of every soldier boy something that will make him 
realize that his home church and Sunday-school are 
thinking about him. It will be a tonic to him wher- 
ever he may go, whether in camp, on the sea, in the 
trenches, or in the hospital. 

Since the boys must go, let those of us who re- 
main at home “do our bit” to hold the ropes and 
give them heart. 


CHICAGO. 





LESSON FOR OCT. 7 (Psalms 8s and 126) 









The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 

Getting Started in Class 

PHILADELPHIAN who had been a teleg- 
Az in the office of the Public Ledger en- 

listed, two years ago, in Toronto with the 
American Battalion of the Canadian troops. He 
‘alee back on a furlough recently, and has thrilling 
stories to tell of the terrific service he went through 
at Vimy Ridge and “the inferno about Lens. 
Among other things he said, as reported by the Pub- 
lic Ledger: “You hear folks say that they are afraid 
to go through the war zone. That’s rot. I wouldn't 
be afraid to go through every day with an American 
convoy. It’s as safe as Broad Street. Why? Be- 
cause the minute a German U-boat sees an American 
destroyer she ducks under again as quick as possible. 
They don’t want any of the destroyer game.” 

In other words, the deadly submarine knows when 
to get away from one who is more than a match. It 
makes one think of the entire safety in which we 
can travel through any sort of war zone when we 
are convoyed by Him who is indeed a Destroyer,— 
for he came “to destroy the works of the devil” 
(1 John 3:8), “Surely his salvation is nigh [may we 
not say, convoys?} unto them that fear him,” the 
Psalmist declares in to-day’s lesson. It is a lesson of 
wonderful statements of the believer’s safety when 
surrounded by the grace of God. 


Our Background Material 

The Psalmist praises Jehovah because “thou hast 
been favorable unto thy land” (85:1). Does the 
class know what has been going on, and what is 
going on now, in Bible lands, as a part of the great 
world war? Take a few minutes to tell them the 
outstanding facts, as given by Dr. Hoskins in his 
article on page 519, “What Does This War Mean 
‘to Bible Lands?” Then remind the class that God’s 
promises of blessing to the Jews are indissolubly con- 
nected with their being in their land, which in God’s 
plan stretches from Egypt to the Euphrates, includ- 
ing a great deal more than merely Palestine. Is God 
about to be “favorable” again unto his land and the 
land of his Chosen People, in preparation for his 
return to this earth, just as he has pledged himself 
to do? The coming artieles on the Jews, of which 
Dr. Hoskins’ is the first, will bring together amaz- 
ingly interesting facts on this subject, to be used in 
connection with the rest of this year’s lessons. 

This lesson is in the book of Psalms,—that book 
which lends itself so richly to memorizing, or com- 
mitting to heart. The Bible Success Band has Itd 
thousands into new blessings by their learning “a 
verse a day.” Its booklet or “Calendar of verses” 
for 1918 is now in hand; and Sunday-school teachers 
may wisely plan to have every member of their 
classes become members of The Bible Success Band 
in the new year. The booklet is beautifully illumin- 
ated, printed in several colors, with choice selections 
from the Psalms for memorizing day by day, together 
with other parts of God’s Word. The Sunday School 
Times Company has received its supply from England 
well in advance, to avoid the delay that has sometimes 
occurred in earlier years; and the beautiful booklet 
may now be had, postpaid, at 15 cents a copy; for 10 
or more copies, 12 cents each. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

After going down hill in sin until their enemies 
cast them out of the land which God had given them, 
God’s people are now (in the lessons of the Fourth 
Quarter) beginning to come back. An interesting 
statement or preview of this period is given by Dr. 
Grifith Thomas (1). His pamphlet, “How God’s 
People Went to Pieces”—and then tried to come back— 
covers the quarter that is ahead as well as the quar- 
ter just passed, and is useful to both pupils and 
teachers (to be had from The Sunday School Times 
Company, 5 cents for three copies, or two cents each, 
postpaid). 

Get the class to discover how many references they 
can find in the two Psalms of this lesson to the 
righteousness of Israel, as a reason put forward by 
the Psalmist for God’s favor. There is not a single 
reference to it! No; on the other hand, it is a won- 
derful lesson on the grace of God shown toward 
those who had no righteousness, whose record de- 
served nothing but punishment and eternal con- 
demnation,—like all the rest of us. 


Now have the class discover every mention in the 





men would go to hell. 
:death, the righteousness of God dealing with sinful 
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LESSON 1. OCTOBER 7. PSALMS OF DELIVERANCE 
Psalms 85 and 126. Commit Psalm 85 : 10, II 
Golden Text.—They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.—Psalm 126 : § 


1 Jehovah, thou hast been favorable unto thy land; 
Thou hast ! brought back the captivity of Jacob. 
2 Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people; 
Thou hast covered all their sin. 
3 Thou hast taken away all thy wrath; 
Thou hast turned thyself from the fierceness of thine 
anger. . 
4 7Turn ys, O God of our salvation, 
And camse thine indignation toward us to cease. 
5 Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? 
Wilt thou draw out thine anger to all generations? 
6 Wilt thou not quicken us again, 
That thy people may rejoice in thee? 
7 Show us thy lovingkindness, O Jehovah, 
And grant us thy salvation. 
8 I will hear what God Jehovah will speak; 
For he will speak unto his people, and to his saints: 
But let them not turn again to folly. 
9 Surely his salvation is nigh them that fear 
That glory may dwell in our land. 
10 Mercy and truth are met together; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
11 Truth springeth out of the earth; 
And righteousness hath looked down from heaven. 
i2 Yea, Jehovah will give that which is good; 
And our land shall yield its increase. 
13 Righteousness shall go before him, 
And shall * make his footsteps a way to walk in. 
Psalm 126 , 
1 When Jehovah brought back those that returned to Zion, 
We were like unto them that dream, 
2 Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
And our tongue with singing: 
Then said they among the nations, 
Jehovah hath done great things for them. 
3 Jehovah hath done great things for us, 
Whereof we are glad. 
4 Turn again our captivity, O Jehovah, 
As the streams in the South 
s§ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
6 He that goeth forth and weepeth, * bearing seed for 


[Selah 


him, 


sowing, 
Shall doubtless come again with joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 
10Or, returned to *Or, Turn to us *Or, set us in the 
way of his steps 14 Or, bearing the measure of seed. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons - 








two Psalms of God’s grace, or undeserved favor. 
As either granted or asked for, it is in practically 
every verse; have the class prove this. In the first 
three verses of Psalm 85, for example, God has been 
favorable; has set the captives free; has forgiven his 
people’s iniquity; has covered all their sins; has taken 
away his own wrath; has turned himself from the 
fierceness of his anger. All this is the grace of God. 

When God makes a captive free, how free is he? 
Our Lord Jesus give the answer when he was dis- 
cussing with the Jews captivity and freedom (John 
8: 32, 34, 36). God’s freedom, given to us through 
Christ, is “free indeed”: so free that God himself 
cannot add to it! That is why Billy Sunday had to 
stop and pray at the place where he was made free, 
until a policeman came up to him,—tell the class the 
story, as given in The Illustration Round Table (1). 
Another very striking story of a captive, discovered 
in a drain pipe, is told by Mr. Howard in “From the 
Platform.” 

And when God forgives, he forgets. “I, even I, 
am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake; and I will not remember thy sins” (Isa. 
43:25). He “covered all their sins” (Psa. 85: 2). 
The meaning of covering sin, from the Oriental 
standpoint, is interestingly explained by Dr. Mackie 
(1). How completely God covers sin is shown in 
the reply of a converted trail-hitter—“That man’s 
dead” (Illustration Round Table, 2). 

Why, in both these Psalms, after praising God for 
having set them free and forgiven their sins, does 
the Psalmist plead with God for His mercy? (85: 
4-7; 126:4.) Let the class discuss this; then give 
a? explanation made by Dr. Griffith Thomas (1; 
, 2, 4). 

Christ is our righteousness; and Christ has gone 
before us to make it possible for us to walk in 
safety (85:13). Christ is the Way. But, praise 
God, Christ does not merely ask us to follow him as 
an example: that would be hopeless; making himself 
our life he carries us step by step himself, and thus 
he keeps us safely in the Way of Life (Rom. 5: 10). 

The necessity of having a safe way to travel in, in 
the Orient, is told by Dr. Mackie (3). 


The Truth that Is Golden 
If God were merely true, or just, with men, all 
Because the wages of sin is 


men would—except for one blessed fact—mean God’s 
war upon all men. We must remember this, to un- 


derstand. the wonder and beauty of the miracle that 
“mercy ard, truth are met together; righteousness 





and peace have kissed each other” (85:10). For it 
was only the cross of Jesus Christ that made this 
verse possible. There the justice of God, his right- 
eousness, his necessary and holy hatred of sin, were 
represented by his unsparing condemnation of sin, 
the sin of all mankind, taken into the very person of 
his only Son the sinless Jesus. And there the mar- 
velous love and mercy of God were shown forth, be- 
cause God the Son paid the just penalty of man- 
kind’s sin in order that men might be saved and set 
free. So the Gospel, the Good News, means, not 
war against men, but “peace among men” (Luke 
2:14). Jesus on the cross for our sake, and in our 
place, brings righteousness and peace together. This 
is revealingly shown in the Lesson Cartoon, this 
week, on page 525. 

This union of mercy and truth, of righteousness 
and peace, is also an anticipation of the Messianic 
days coming (Dr. Griffith Thomas, I, 3). 


Teaching Points 


God does not do things half-way. When he covers 
sin, he covers it all (85:2). When he turns away 
his wrath, he turns it all away (85:3). 

God’s grace, as has been well said, is not merely 
his attitude toward us, but his activity in our be- 
half. “He brought back the captivity of Jacob.” He 
does great things for us and in us. 

One cannot rejoice in God until God has given 
him life (85:6). To “quicken” is to “revive,” or 
give life again. When Christ is our life, then we 
have the joy of the Lord (John 15:11). 

An Arab custom vividly illustrates the difference 
between one who has to be turned from the fierce- 
ness of his anger, and God who turns himself (Dr. 
Mackie, 2). 

An interesting correspondence between the two 
Psalms of this lesson, in a threefold division of each, 
is pointed out by Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 5). 

God stays right with those who trust in him: “his 
salvation is nigh them” (v. 9; Matt. 28: 20). 

Jesus’ body was an earthly body, born of a woman; 
and he, our righteousness, came down from heaven 
to take this body, in order to become the God-Man 
our Saviour. May this, his perfect humanity and 
perfect Deity, be hinted at in verse 11 of Psalm 85? 

_ When Israel is finally set free spiritually, the na- 
tions of the earth are going to be profoundly im- 
pressed : it will be one of the great factors in winning 
the world to Christ. 

_ Five characteristics of a true spiritual life are seen 
in both of these Psalms, as brought out by Dr. Grif- 
fith Thomas (II, 6). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

What is God’s forgiveness of sin? 

Is God “angry for ever” (85:5) with any one? 

What is the “anger” of God? Wherein is it differ- 
ent from the anger of the natural man? 

How does God “quicken” (85:6) people? 

What is it to rejoice in God? 

When do we see the lovingkindness of God? 
(85: 7.) 

What evidence have we that our religion ought to 
make us cheery and not gloomy? 
_ How may one sow with weeping and reap with 
joy? After letting the class discuss this, tell the 
actual case described by Miss Frederick (1) 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead: The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


Returning from Captivity (Ezra 1: 1-11). 


“The divine right of kings” is laughed at to-day. 
How many persons know where the idea originated? 
Here is a king of Persia, some two and a half millen- 
niums before the time of Christ, who clearly be- 
lieved in his divine right to be king. And he used it 
to do a wonderful thing for the people of God. 
What national rulers may God stir up to do an 
equally wonderful thing for that same people of God 
to-day? 

In what Old Testament book of prophecy. was 
Cyrus, long before his own day, mentioned? 


Had God made Cyrus king, and given him his 
power? 


What do you think was Cyrus’ motive in doing 
what he did for the Jews? 


May we believe that most of the Jews in foreign 
lands took advantage of Cyrus’ offer? 


PHILADELPHIA. 










The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





Connection.—All the lessons of this quarter are 
concerned with the people of Israel as*they went 
back to their own land and settled there. The his- 
tory will be seen in Lessons 2-4, 6, 7, 9-11. There 


were three stages: (1) Under Zerubbabel and 
a (Ezra 3:2); (2) Under Ezra (Ezra 7) ; (3) 

nder Nehemiah (Neh. 1, 2). To-day we think of 
the spirit of the exiles as they returned and reoccu- 
pied their beloved country: and city. These two 
Psalms blend the poe and anxiety of the people: 
praise as they looked back, anxiety as they locked 
forward. If the Psalms, as is often thought, actually 
refer to the exile in Babylon, the experience here re- 
corded would be suited to the condition of the people 
whether after the first stage of the return or after 
the second. (1) 


Time.—These expressions of feeling on the part of 
the exiles could be associated with any date after 
the return, 536-458 B. C. 

Books on the Lesson.—Among the many books on 
the Psalms, these two will prove of adequate help: 
for a commentary, the “Cambridge Bible for 
Schools,” by Kirkpatrick (George P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 3 vols., 50 cents each) ; for homiletic and 
devotional study, the three volumes on the Psalms 
in the “Expositor’s Bible,” by McLaren (Doran, New 
York, by mail 60 cents nll. § 


I. The Message of the Lesson 

Contemplation (85: 1-3). The Psalmist looks back 
on the past and acknowledges that God has forgiven 
and_ restored his people. He was conscious that it 
was God’s doing, notwithstanding the human instru- 
mentalities, and it was a sign of God’s favor to his 
people. As a pious Israelite, the writer fully recog- 
nizes the connection between their captivity and their 
sin. Six times he mentions “Thou hast,” referring 
to what God had done. God’s judicial anger, mani- 
fested to Israel because of sin, had been entirely 
removed. The reference to Jacob, as descriptive of 
the entire nation, was specially appropriate in the 
light of Jacob’s own personal sin. The word 
“Selah,” found 71 times in the Psalms, is probably 
a term like our “N.B.,” calling attention to some 
special thought or meditation, as though the writer 
would say, “think of this.” There does not seem to 
be any justification for regarding it as a musical 
term, as is often thought. 

Supplication (vs. 4-7). Yet notwithstanding all 
that God had done, much was still needed, for not 
everything was as it should be. And so praise is 
followed by prayer that there might not be a recur- 
rence of judgment and that the people might be kept 
from straying. No less than five petitions are in- 
cluded in this short section. In their land on their 
return they were conscious that only as God revealed 
himself and blessed them could they realize their true 
life. (2) 

Anticipation (vs. 8-13). Then after praise and 
prayer, praise for the past and prayer for the present, 
the Psalmist looks forward and finds encouragement 
in the’ prospect. On behalf of his people he deter- 
mines to listen to God (v. 8) who, he feels sure, will 
speak peace to his covenant ones (Psa. 29:11). But 
they must not turn again to evil, for the Divine sal- 
vation is only near those that fear him. When this 
attitude towards God is realized, then. glory (refer- 
ring to the spiritual meaning of the Shechinah, the 
old symbol of God’s presence), will abide with the 
people (Ezek. 10:18). Not only so, but there will 
be, as McLaren says, a “bridal of earth and sky.” 
The various attributes of God, however opposite 
they may seem, will be beautifully blended and 
united, and the result will be that man’s life will be 
full of truth and righteousness (v. 11), blessing 
(v. 12), and guidance (v. 13). Nothing that is good 
will be kept back from those who are true of heart 
(Psa. 84:11). The union of mercy and truth, of 
righteousness and peace, is a beautiful anticipation of 
the days of the Messiah when the Lord would mani- 
fest both, and bestow them on his people (Isa. 45: 
21: 65:3). (3) 

Exultation (Psa. 126:1-6). This Psalm is another 
expression of the feelings of those who had re- 
turned from exile. The restoration was so marvel- 
ous that it could hardly be believed. It seemed as 
though they were dreaming (Luke 24:41; Acts 
12:9). Not only so, but they were full of wonder- 
ful satisfaction and joy (Job 8:21), and even the 
nations around could not help recognizing God's 
favor in this deliverance (v. 2). Israel itself took 
up the words of the nations, and recalled with joy the 
marvelous time they had experienced (v. 3). But 
with the thanksgiving there was still concern for the 
future, and the people had need to ask God to con- 
tinue and complete what he had begun (v. 4). Their 
fortunes were not entirely restored, and so they asked 
that their restoration, which had only been, as it 
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were, a sinall stream of water among the stones, 
would be made abundant, as the dry, waterless dis- 
trict in the south of Judah when it enjoyed the au- 
tumn rains. The “South” is the Negeb or hill coun- 
try of Judah (Deut. 1:7), which is marked by 
drought all the summer. The thought is that God 
could inspire afresh the weak community and mul- 
tiply its numbers like a flowing stream (Isa. 49: 18). 
Yet their faith was strong in the assurance that 
everything would come right, for notwithstanding the 
efforts in the midst of difficulties, there was the con- 
fidence that in due time the seed sown with weeping 
would result in a joyous harvest (5, 6). (4) 

N. B.—It is interesting to notice how these two 
Psalms correspond with each other in a threefold 
division: thus, 85: 1-3, with its note of praise, agrees 
with 126:1-3; the prayer of 85:4-7 is met by the 
prayer of 126:4; and the prospect of a glorious fu- 
ture (85: 8-13) is repeated in 126: 5, 6 ) 


Il. The Heart of the Lesson 


These two Psalms may be said to record genuine 
personal, spiritual experiences, and the captivity and 
restoration may symbolize our bondage to sin and 
our deliverance in Christ. The same phrases here 
used about captivity are found elsewhere in connec- 
tion with the turning of fortunes and the restoration 
to blessing (Job 42:10; Ezek. 16:53). We must 
think of these Psalms as thus expressive of our life 
now, under four aspects, 


1. Turning. The emphasis on God’s turning and 
the outcome in man’s turning are quite striking (85: 
3, 4; 126 :1, 4). This means Repentance, which is 
always to be understood as turning from sin. Re- 
pentance is infinitely more than penitence, which 
means sorrow for sin, one element of repentance, but 
the sorrow is to be expressed in actual turning away 
from evil. 


2. Trusting. This thought of Faith is also clear 
and prominent in the Psalms, for the Psalmist is 
conscious of God’s ‘loving-kindness and salvation 
(85:7, 9), and is sure of the blessing of peace 
(85:8). 

3. Telling.’ This may be understood as Prayer, 
and both Psalms are full of that consciousness of 
need that tells God in prayer and seeks his grace and 
blessing (85: 4-7; 126: 4). 

4. Thanking. The outcome of all will be Praise, 
and, as we have seen, both Psalms are full of the 
acknowledgment of what God has done and the joy 
that filled their soul. 

Thus we have the four essential requirements of 
a true spiritual life: Repentance, Faith, Prayer, 
Praise; and the crowning point is seen in Joy (85: 
6; 126:5, 6). This Joy will always be threefold 
and in the order suggested by the letters of the word: 
J, Jesus; O, Others; Y, Yourself. (6) 


Ill. The Lesson Outlined 

1. Contemplation (85: 1-3; Psalm 137: 1-6). 

2. Supplication (vs. 4-7; Psalm 36). 

3. Anticipation (vs. 8-13; Exod. 15: 1-13). 

4. Exultation (126: 1-6; Judges 5: 1-12). 

IV. Leading Questions 

What is the connection between national and per- 
sonal troubles? (85:1, 2.) 

What is the meaning of wrath and anger? (85:3; 
Kom. 1: 18.) 

Notice the words descriptive of sin and pardon 
(v. 2; Pea. 92: 2, 2). 

How are revival and joy connected? (v. 6.) 

What is a saint? (John 17:17; Rom. 1: 7.) 

What corresponds to 85: 10 in the New Testament? 
(John 1:17; Rom. 3: 26.) 

What is the meaning of righteousness in the light 
of — passages? (Isa. 42:21; 45:24; Rom. 1:17; 
3: 21. 

What three illustrations are used about praise, on 
the return? (126: 1, 2.) 

Where else can reference to the testimony of 
others be found? (Matt. 5: 16.) 

What spiritual truth is symbolized by the captivity? 
(Rom. 7: 23; 8:2.) 

What can be learned from the assurance of bless- 
ing? (126: 5, 6; Isa. 55:11; Gal. 6:9.) 

Wyctuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 


w 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Ears and Eyes.—/ will hear what God Jehovah will 
speak (85:8). I was at a Y. M. C. A. convention 
one time at which the late Dr. Pierson was in 
charge of the religious side of it. He gave us verse 
8 for the keynote of our gathering and of our 
life. “Can you beat it?” The cause of nearly all 
human mistakes and trouble is the failure to hear. 
Lots of folks with good ears and good eyes are both 
deaf and blind. Boys and girls do not hear their 
parents and teachers, nor see the ditches and pitfalls 
toward which they stumble. We Sunday-school folks 
try to-put acousticons upon their ears and spectacles 
upon their eyes. All the young folks I know who 
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have come to grief made the start by being deaf to 
the folks at home. The reason all little ears should be 
wide open in the home is because this is the place 
where love speaketh. When God speaks an infinitely 
greater love than home love speaketh. I have in a 
frame under a double glass upon my wall a letter 
from Jacob Ridgway, an old uncle, who was a mer- 
chant, written in 1799 from Hamburg, It tells of his 
trip across the ocean in a Philadelphia clipper. I 
highly prize my old uncle’s words. But what are 
these words I see every day compared to God’s 
words? They do not affect my life and welfare in the 
least. But God has spoken good concerning Israel 
(Num. 10: 29). 


“The Big Four.”—Mercy and truth are met to- 
gether; righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other (v. 10). Goodness and “Mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life. And here I find that each of 
my footmen has a sweetheart. For Goodness kisses 
Peace and Mercy holds hands with Truth. What 
beautiful metaphors the Holy Spirit uses! But I 
like to think of my. life as being on the square: 
Bounded on the north by Mercy, on the east by Truth, 
on the south by. Righteousness, and on the west by 
Peace. Mercy ioe another and more beautiful name. 
She is called Love. Love, Truth, Goodness, Peace. 
The Christian in four words, Stand all the real 
Christians you know up along side of them and you 
will see. For the salesman before the doorsill and 
the saleswoman behind the counter Mercy says, “Have 
kindness and pleasantness, for making a living is a 
serious business—often a tragedy.” Mr. Doorbell and 
‘Miss Whitegoods would much rather be Mr. Money- 
toburn and Madame Limousine. Love has nothing to 
say to the man who comes to buy, for human nature 
is all smiles and how-de-do to money and profit. But 
Truth speaks up and saysy “Down weight,” “All wool 
and a yard wide.” And thus in the prosaic trading 
of life we call “business” Mercy and Truth meet and 
Goodness and Peace kiss each other (Isa. 32:17). 
Out here in Chester and Lancaster counties we have 
people whose menfolks wear broad-brim hats and 
whose womenfolks wear. “cute little white caps.” 
They are Amish and Dunkers and Mennonites. 
They have no paid ministers. Everybody belongs to 
church. There are no lawsuits among the men: and 
no dress and social heart-burnings among the women. 
On these rich and prosperous Pennsylvania farms 
— and Peace kiss each other (Isa. 32: 
17-20). ’ 


Grub and .Grace.—Truth springeth out of the 
earth; and righteousness hath looked down from 
heaven (v. 11). Goodness is had for the asking. 
Goodness looketh down from ‘heaven just as the sun- 
shine looketh:down. You can bask in it and thereby 
grow in strength and beauty. Or you can hide and 
weaken and die. But truth is not given us on the 
surface. We must dig for it. It comes by thought, 
by study, by midnight oil. The phonograph is noth- 
ing but a little piece of sheet iron with a needle on it 
and a piece of hard “soap.” But Edison had to dig 
it out.. The sewing machine came by simply passing 
a shuttle through a threaded needle. But Howe had 
te dig it out. The locomotive is only a teakettle on 
wheels, but Newcomen, Stephenson, and a host of 
others, had’ to spend weary hours digging out the 
truths of combustion, the truths of materials, the 
truths of mechanisms before we could have that 
beautiful thing on ahead skimming the rails and tak- 
ing the curves along the river with all the grace of a 
bird. We unlock the truths of the universe slowly and 
painfully because God knows it is best to have them 
come that way. Righteousness, however, is the easi- 
est thing in all the world to get. You don’t have to 
read, study, and consult authorities, You don’t have 
to think, you don’t have to plan, you don’t have to 
dig. You just take it as a gracious gift from 
heaven as you do the sunshine. You drink it in like 
the air. But you don’t take it if you don’t want it. 
Nobody can force it on you. It looks down from 
heaven, but comes quickly if you call (Isa. 55:1; 
Rev. 22:17; Rom. 5:15, 20). 


Home.—Turn again our captivity (126:4). This 
is another Psalm and the tune changes. From 
“Brighten the Corner, number 40,” we turn to “Come, 
Ye Disconsolate, number 296.” From the four graces 
we turn to look. at ourselves. We find said selves a 
little “blue.” And homesick. Harps hung upon the 
willows and all that sort of thing. None of us know 
what it is to be a captive and far from home, as were 
these Hebrews. But sor e of us know what it is to be 
a captive to a sin or a bad habit. Some also know 
what it is to be homesick for heaven. I never get 
homesick on my travels until I get doctorsick. Lying 
in a hotel bedroom sick and not a soul in the whole 
great city who cares whether you live or die, not even 
the doctor and nurse—very much. Well, I guess so! 
And this is the way of this big world of ours. Out- 
side of your Heavenly Father, who really cares for 
you after all? The widow and the widower marry 
again. Often the harder the weep the sooner the 
wedding, Children forget their parents. In fact, we 
are all away from home knocking around in a coun- 
try whose “prince” is about as good to us as were 
African princes before Mackay, Crawford, and the 

















LESSON FOR OCT. 7 (Psalms 8s and 126) 


rest came to the jungle. It is a pathetic 


i | to see old folks in their dotage 
thin 


they are children and cry to go 
home. Coatesville is a smoky, dirty place. 
No public parks, no beautiful body of 
water, no noble architecture, no. long, 
shaded avenues. We are only lovely as 
we climb the hills out of the smoke into 
rolling valleys and uplands. But here 
amid the black carbon that means 
ag i here among the bang, the rattle, 
the slam of the mills, here among the 
dirty faces, honest hands, big hearts, 
here among real men is home. And that 
is the way it is going to be up yonder, 
some people think. I shouldn’t mind, 
should you? (Luke 22: 30; Heb. 10: 34). 


CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 
b 3 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the } I later 
they poy not be considered at all. Do not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one cach week. 


Sipewetions on oe —, theq | 
stand a ene h +f pt — den 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 


Worth Praying About.—Thou hast 
covered_all their sin (85:2). “I never 
pass the place in Chicago where the lit- 
tle mission stood in which I was con- 
verted that I don’t take off my hat and 
pray,” Billy Sunday said. “Only a lit- 
tle while ago I stood there with my eyes 
shut saying a prayer. <A_ policeman 
asked me. if I was sick. I told him no, 
but that my name was Bill Sunday and 
I had been converted right here. He 
said: ‘Put ’er there, Bill,’ holding out 
his hand; I’ve heard about it. You 
keep right on with your prayer and I'll 
keep the crowd away.’”—From a ser- 
mon by Billy Sunday in the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, -Sent.by..W. J. Hart, 








D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Gone.—Thou hast covered all their 
sin (85:2). Christ is the only Sayiour 
who can deal with the past as well as 
with the present and the future. Among 
the trail-hitter converts of Jesus Christ 
in a Billy Sunday campaign of a few 
years ago was a man of notoriously evil 
life, whose experience since his conver- 
sion has been gloriously righteous. His 
wife, who would not accept his Saviour 
as her Saviour and Life, recently sued 
him for divorce, The bill of divorce, it 
is said, named almost every crime 
against the man except murder. Believ- 
ing that it was not God’s will for him 
to oppose this divorce, he so reported 
to the divorce court clerk, and said of 
the bill against him, “It is all true, and 
more. But,” he went on, “that man’s 
dead.” “Aren’t you X. Y.?” asked the 
clerk in surprise, giving the name men- 
tioned in the bill. “No,” was the reply. 
“I’m a new man in Christ Jesus. X. Y.’s 
dead. I’m only twenty-seven months 
old. The things named in that bill are 
blotted out by the blood of the Lamb. 
They are not on the books of God at 
all—only on your books.” And he was 
right. The sinful past of each one of 
us can be as completely gone, this mo- 
ment and forever, as if it never had 
been, through the cleansing blood of 
Jesus—From The Sunday School 
Times. Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., 
Dolgeville,N.Y. The prize for this week 
ts awarded to this illustration. (2) 


Are You a Good News Man?—Then 
was our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our tongue with singing (126: 2). 
Boston newspaper once printed this 
item: “The day was dark and gloomy, 
but Phillips rooks walked down 
through Newspaper Row, and all was 
bright.” Are you commending your 
Christian Gospel—Gospel means good 
news—by such an_ attitude?—From 
“Manhood of the Master,” by Fosdick. 
Sent by Roy Harris, Toronto, Can. 


Are We Preaching It?—Jchovah hath 
done great things (126:3). Billy Sun. 
day modestly says: “There are a lot 
of preachers in this city who can preach 
better than I can, but there isn’t one 





that can preach a better Gospel than I 
can.”"—From the Christian Advocate. 
o. by W. J. Hart, D.D., Doigeville, 


To-morrow.—J ehovah hath done great 
— for us, whereof we are gin 
(126:3). One cold morning in Feb- 
ruary we stood looking out upon a world 
encased in an icy armor which sparkled 
with unrivaled beauty in the sunshine. 
“Beautiful!” said one. , “Yes, it is very 
beautiful, but it will ali be gone before 
noon.” The little restless maiden, quiet 
for once as she gazed upon the glory, 
looked up and_ brightly said: “Never 
mind. ‘ There’ll be something else beau- 
tiful to-morrow.” The Lord who hath 
done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad, is doing, and will continue to 
do, great things for us, whereof we 
shall glad—From the Record Fj 
Christian Work. Sent by Mrs. 
Watts, Streatham Hill, London, Eng. 


His Joy-Prayer.—He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing seed for sowing, 
shall doubtless come again with joy, 
bringing his sheaves with him (126:6). 
One of the pioneer missionary workers 
in Cuba was Don Alberta J. Diaz. The 
first fruit of his work was his own 
four-year-old sister, who listened 
eagerly to his words when other mem- 
bers of his family scorned him and his 
mother refused to speak to him for 
months. When the mother finally 
yielded and Diaz led her—his mother— 
to be baptized, his joy so overcame him 
that he forgot the customary formula, 
and looking upward said with infinite 
tenderness, “Lord Jesus, this is my 
mother” !—By Mrs. D. B. Wells, taken 
from “Plaza, Patio, and Palm,’ com- 
piled by Eva Clark Ward. Sent by 
Eleanor G. Salmon, Lock Haven, Pa. 


bd 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee for the lessons of ,deliverance 
that have come down to us from the.story 
of thy people in the days of old. We thank 
thee, too, for the evidences of deliverance in 
the lives of many around us to-day who 
have been in bondage to sin, but who now 
are rejoicing in the freedom which thou hast 
given them. We pray thee that thou wilt 
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enable us to accept the freedom that thou 
dost offer, and that we may not choose to re- 
main in the bondage wherein sin works 
havoc with the fabric of our lives. Oh, we 
thank thee to-day that through Jesus Christ 
we may be free from the dominion of sin! 
We ask thee to open our hearts to whatever 
he would teach us about the release that he 
offers from capti-'ty. Why should we love 
our chains so much? Dear Lord, break them 


for us. We ask this in thy dear name. 
Amen. 
After the Lesson.—There was a 


very strange noise in the drainpipe that 
ran from the eaves of the house down 
into the ground. The children and 
some of the older folks heard it and 
went out to see if they could discover 
what was making this queer noise. It 
was not water, surely, for there had 
been no rain; it must be some living 
thing in the pipe. .Then somebody sug- 
gested that perhaps a bird had been 
eaught therein by entering the pipe at 
the top,.and then finding itself unable 
to fly up again because of the narrow 
quarters. here isn’t much room for 
wings in captivity like that. 

Some one got the necessary tools, and 
while the rattling and. beating in the 
pipe still kept on opened the lower end 
of it, separated the joints, and took out 
the elbow where the pipe ran into the 
drain in the ground, What happened? 
Why, nothing at first. There was noth- 
ing but silence for a moment, and then 
suddenly out from that pipe there 
flashed a bird with a rush and flutter 
of wings, and a cry. Up the bird flew 
into ~. near-by tree, and perched there 
twittering and moving its wings and 
evidently trying to realize that it had 
actually come out of that dreadful place. 
It never could. have freed itself; it 
never would have been out in the bright, 
fresh air again if some one had not 
opened the way for it. 

Are you in any sort of captivity to- 
day to any sin that has been holding you 
in its grip? Well, you’re not going to 
get clear of it by yourself. You went 
ifi where it’ was, but just by yourself 
you are not going to find. the way out. 
Some oné’ must do that part for you, and, 
praise God, some one does offer to do it 
for you, and has done it if you will only 
accept what he has done. So many of 
us are like that little bird after the pipe 
was opened. He couldn’t quite believe 





in the reality of his freedom, so he 


















“God be merciful to me 
® Sinner.” Luke 18:13. 





The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 





“For He hath made him \SS 
to he sin for us,who 
knew no sin; that we 
might be made the 
ri eousness of God 

im Haw? acor. 5:20. 
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“[Mercy and truth 
are met together, 
righteousness “% 
peace have Kissed 
e— each other. 

Truth shall spring out 
of the earth; and right 
eousness shall look 
| down from heaven” 


Psalm 85:/0u 
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stayed there in the darkness while his 
liberator waited for him to come out. 
Oh, my friends, how tenderly the Lord 
a waits for you to step out into the 
ight and the freedom that he has 
offered! Will you stay where it is dark, 
or will you let him do for you what he 
wants to do? 





HOOSING OR Ce 
APTIVITY HRIST 


WHICH? 














There is the real issue right before 
you on the. board. Quietly, now, just 
between your own soul and God, what 
is your answer? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“O my soul, bless thou Jehovah.” 
*“ Love divine, all love excelling.” 
“A mighty Fortress is our God.” 
“Come, Thou Almighty King.” 

“ Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 
“ Bringing in the sheaves.” 

“ Peace, perfect peace.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”) 


Psalm 85 : 1-13 (171 : 1-3, 9). 

Psalm 126: 1-6 (273 : 1-3). 

Psalm 120: 1-7 (261 : 1-4). 

Psalm 121 : 1-8 (262: 1, 2). 

Psalm 125 : 1-§ (271 : 1-4). 
we 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


EHOVAH, thou hast been favorable 

unto thy land (Psa. 85:1). To 

Israel, as to Orientals generally, re- 
ligion was national and the land was a 
dedicated. lan*, and the people were 
united by a common relationship to God. 
The prophetic ideal name for Palestine 
was Beulah, a term descriptive of a 
married woman as consecrated by cove- 
nant to her husband. 


Thou hast brought back the captivity 
of Jacob (v. 1). In Oriental wars, as 
in the forays of the Bedouin tribes at 
the present day, the chief object was the 
spoliation of the enemy’s property, the 
seizure of cattle and flocks, and the 
carrying away of young men and young 
women into slavery. Thus Abraham 
brought back the captivity of Lot, and 
David redeemed the inhabitants of 
Ziklag. 

Thou hast covered all their sin (v. 2). 
Both in Hebrew and in Arabic forgive- 
ness is commonly expressed by a word 
meaning to cover. What is invisible 
may be regarded as non-existent, at 
least with’ regard to external penalties, 
of which the Law provided a scale for 
various offenses, after the style of 
Roman Catholic penance. Orientals 
usually think more of these conse- 
quences than of the inward effect of 
sin. It affects the entire conception of 
Islam with regard to God’s mercy. 
Recently the writer when passing the 
doorstep of a house saw a group of 
lads sitting together. One of them had 
been telling an amusing story to the 
others, and all were convulsed with 
laughter. An elderly Moslem sheikh 
passing at the time said to them in a 
grave but kindly tone of voice: “Young 
men, may the Lord cover for all this 
laughter.” It was a moderating re- 
minder that excessive mirth may sud- 
denly pass into the corresponding sor- 
row. (1) 

Thou hast turned thyself from the 
fierceness of thine anger (v. 3). Ina 
quarrel between Arabs, while the of- 
fended party, after the recital of his 
wrongs, stands silent with averted face, 
the mediating friend, at the right mo- 
ment, puts out a hand to his chin and 
gently turns back the dark, indignant 
face to meet the pleading eyes of the 
intercessor. The Lord did his own 
turning towards his penitent people. (2) 

Righteousness shall go before him 
(v. 13). The Oriental road or bridle- 
path often needs to be repaired by fill- 
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Why Our Stomachs Rebel 


By R. W. LOCKWOOD 


grapefruit or drink lemonade and 

milk at the same meal and expect 
such a combination to increase your 
health and efficiency ; and yet three times 
each day, three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year, the average man, woman, 
and child eat combinations of food al- 
most as dangerous. . 

The foods that make up our daily diet 
are, I am convinced, the cause of 90 
percent. of all the sickness and low 
vitality from which most of us suffer. 
Authorities everywhere are beginning 
to realize that health, strength, and per- 
sonal efficiency can be recovered or 
maintained only through a knowledge of 
proper food selection and combination. 

Food is the building material of the 
human body and brain. What we eat to- 
day we are to-morrow. And yet we use 
less care in the selection of building ma- 
terials for our human structures than 
we would in building a shanty. 

“But I do eat good, simple, nourishing 
food,” you say. Of this I have no doubt. 
But one good, simple food, when com- 
bined with another equally good, simple 
food, will in many cases produce a 
chemical reaction in the stomach and 
literally explode. : 

Unfortunately for us Nature does not 
digest separately each food we eat at a 


Yuu wouldn’t pour cream on your 


meal. Instead, the entire meal is di- 
gested en masse. If the foods thus 
thrown together disagree chemically 


with each other, the result is a minia- 
ture revolution, 

The wonder of it all is that we stand 
the stress as well as we do. Instead of 
being only 50 percent. efficient, as most 
of us are, we don’t deserve to be 10 per- 
cent. efficient! Particularly is this true 
because of the sedentary lives we lead. 
Our grandfathers had a much better 
chance than we have because they lived 
out doors and were able to burn up their 
ill-chosen food through strenuous exer- 
cise—a luxury permitted us only in 
homeopathic doses. 

The reason that until lately so few of 
us have recognized the influence of 
proper food selection and combination 


on our.health and energy, is that we’ 


could see no direct connection between 
the foods we eat and our ills. And yet 
the connection is really very direct. 

Of course it is perfectly clear that 
stomach acidity, gas, fermentation, and 
constipation are due to foods that “dis- 
agree.” But until now our reasoning 
has gone no further, and in spite of the 
obvious connection most of us, when 
subject to these symptoms, instead of 
attacking the disorder at the source, take 
pills and powders, which provide only 
temporary relief and actually do a great 
deal more harm than good. For they 
weaken our systems and tend to produce 
a return of the symptom in even more 
violent form than before. This is true 
of both stomach remedies and laxatives. 

Auto-intoxication, biliousness, malnu- 
trition, obesity, heart, liver, and kidney 
affections,—in fact, over fifty diseases 
can likewise be traced to body poisons 
that make their innocent entrance 
through the mouth, and which can be 
removed by a change in eating habits. 

Eugene Christian, the prominent Food 
Specialist, has proved this in hundreds 
of instances, including his own case. 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian 
was at death’s door; for several years 
previous he had suffered all the agonies 
of acute stomach and intestinal trou- 
bles, until his doctors—among them 


some of the most noted specialists in 
the country—gave him up to die. Asa 
last resort, he commenced to study the 
food question himself. As a result of 
what he learned, he succeeded in liter- 
ally eating his way back to health with- 
out drugs or medicines of any kind, and 
in a remarkably short space of time. 

Eugene Christian is to-day nearly 
sixty years old—or shall I say young? 
For he has more vitality, more ginger, 
more physical endurance than most 
youngsters in their teens. For almost 
fifteen years he-has not had even so 
much as a cold, 


To-day Eugene Christian is teaching 
hundreds of other men and women how 
to eat their way to buoyant health and 
increased energy by properly combining 
and proportioning their every-day foods, 
and entirely without the use of medi- 
cine. An interesting feature of Chris- 
tian’s work is the fact that you can se- 
cure the foods he recommends at any 
store or out of any garden; and, in- 
stead of having to practise self-denial, 
you enjoy your meals as you never have 
before. No special or patented foods 
are required. 

I have been told that a number of 
wealthy people who have gone to him 
after everything else had failed have 
been so happy at their complete restora- 
tion te health through his simple sug- 
gestions that they have voluntarily sent 
him checks for from $500 to $1,000 in 
addition to his regular charge. 

There have been so many inquiries 
from all parts of the United States from 
people seeking the benefit of Eugene 
Christian’s advice and whose cases he is 
unable to handle personally, that he has 
written a series of little lessons telling 
exactly what.to eat in order to over- 
come the different conditions due to 
wrong eating. 


These lessons—there are 24 of them— 
contain actual menus for breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner, covering all con- 
ditions of health and sickness, from in- 
fancy to old age; for all occupations, 
climates, and seasons. They include 
corrective menus for stomach acidity, 
fermentation, constipation, and the ‘host 
of diseases which follow when ‘these 
warnings are neglected. They also tell 
you how to reduce and how to gain 
weight. 

Wiin these lessons at hand it is just 
as though you were in personal contact 
with the great food specialist, every 
point is so thoroughly covered and 
clearly explained. You can start eating 
the very things that will remove the 
causes of your disorder the day you re- 
ceive the lessons, and it is quite possible 
that you will secure results from the 
very first meal. 

If you would like to have these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating, 
simply write The Corrective Eating So- 
ciety, Inc., Dept. 439, 443 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. It is not nec - 
sary to enclose any money with your 
request. Merely ask them to send the 
lessons on five days’ trial with the un- 
derstanding that you will remit $3, the 
small fee asked, or return them and owe 
sews in case you are not fully satis- 

ed. 

If the more than 300 pages contained 
in the course yield but one single sug- 
gestion that will bring greater health, 
you will get many times the cost of the 
course back in personal benefit—yet 
hundreds write the Society that they 
find vital helpfulness on every page. 


Merely tear out and mail this form instead of writing a letter. It is a copy 
of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 439, 443 FouRTH AVENUE, NEW YorK CITY. 


You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating, for which I agree to pay $3. It 
is understood that I am to have the privilege of returning them within five days after their 
receipt and owe nothing in the event that I am not satisfied. 

Name . Address 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
( Continued from preceding page) 
ing up hollows, building up land-slips, 
or removing stumbling-blocks. (3) 
They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy (v. 5). Arresting as being the re- 
verse of what often happens. The 
farmer after sowing in hope may reap 
in sorrow, because of withheld rain, the 
visitation of locusts, the greed of the 
t.x-gatherer, or the spoliation of war. 
ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—During the coming nine 

months Sunday-school attendance in 
cities and towns is apt to be more regu- 
lar than during the summer vacation 
period. Ev ry teacher should plan to 
accomplish certain definite things dur- 
ing each quarter to help the children to 
gain what they need in knowledge and 
training. 

Quarter’s Preview.—As you read the 
lesson titles and the Scripture portions 
(at one sitting) for the thirteen lessons 
of the quarter, you will notice that they 
deal with three types of activity: (1) 
the several returns of different groups, 
from captivity in Babylon to Jerusalem, 
according to God’s promises; (2) the 
rebuilding of homes, temple, and city 
walls of Jerusalem under great diffi- 
culties; (3) establishing once more the 
worship of the true God among the 
children of Israel, by teaching God’s 
laws, observing the t abbath, etc,—re- 
mempbering that the captivity had cured 
these people forever -from ‘worshiping 
idols. 

It will be necessary to supplement 
this material with practical present-day 
illustrations. Three special days of 
national religious significance occur 
during this quarter: World’s Temper- 
ance Sunday, National Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas, Each is worthy 
of careful preparation and due recogni- 
tion, because of vital importance to 
people who are living now. 

It will be desirable to condense and 
combine some of the lessons about 
ancient Jews in order to observe in a 
helpful way these special days. 

When the Scripture portion consists 
of Psalms, as in Lesson One, related 
story material must be provided to help 
children to understand the cause for 
singing such Psalms. 

Instead of teaching a new memory 
text with every lesson, it may be wiser 
to repeat an appropriate verse. For in- 
stance, use Psalm 126:3 with Lessons 
One and Two. 


Lesson Teaching—God keeps his 
promises. 


Introduction and Review.—God prom- 
ised to his chosen people a beautiful 
land in which to live. It was a land 
with beautiful hills and valleys and 
many kind: of fruit. God gave them 
this land to be their own as long as they 
worshiped God and kept his laws. God 
promised that if they worshiped idols 
they should be carried away as prisoners 
to live among strange people. This 
promise came true, but God made an- 
other promise, that when they were 
sorry and ready to do right, and never 
worship idols any more, he would allow 
them to return to their own land. 

Lesson Story—Many years passed. 
Old people had died; young people had 
grown old; little children had grown to 
be men and women; only a few people 
were living of those who could remem- 
ber having lived in Jerusalem. 

While they lived as captives in Baby- 
lon, some one wrote a song called a 
Psalm, which has been kept in the Bible 
(Psa. 137), telling how the people asked 
the captives to sing their songs of wor- 
ship. They felt too sad to do this. 
They hung their harps on the willow 
trees, and could not sing. They cried 
when they remembered their old homes 
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After a while the time came when a 
kind king was willing for them to fe- 
turn. The good Daniel and others had 
been praying for years that this might 
come true. Because God heard their 
prayers and kept his promise some one 
wrote another song (Psa. 85), “Lord, 
thou hast favored thy land: thou hast 
loved thy people and forgiven their sin. 
Show us thy kindness, O Lord; I will 
hear what Jehovah God will speak; our 
land shall yield its increase.” 

The good news spread, and plans were 
made for the people to get ready to re- 
turn. Then some one wrote a song of 
thanksgiving. (Read or repeat Psalm 
. 6: 1-3.) It all. seemed like a dream, 
too good to be true. They could not 
help singing, “The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad.” 

Next Sunday we will talk about the 
journey. 

After the Story—Many of you went 
away for part of the summer vacation. 
Allthe time you felt sure that you would 
return home in time for school. I hope 
that all of you were happy to come 
back. Perhaps you can tell something 
which happened during your vacation, 
to show that God was good to you. 
God is good to us all when we are at 
home, too. He made all the fruit and 
grain to grow and ripen, which have 
been stored away to feed us during the 
winter. 


“God is great and God is good, 
And we thank Him for our food; 
By His band we all are fed, 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.” 


Expression—Encourage repeating 
this prayer at meal time. 


Peoria, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Miss Bernice Frederick 


Praise and Song.—Most girls know 
that the Psalms were the individual and 
national praise and prayer songs of the 
Jews, but a lot of girls have never 
learned that the great hymns of our 
church and Sunday-school services are 
likewise expressions of deepest emo- 
tions of thanksgiving and adoration and 
supplication, and that the singing of 
them in a truly earnest spirit is an act 
of worship; while the singing of them 
in a careless, thoughtless manner is an 
affront to Almighty God. Too often do 
we sing these noble outpourings of a 
great heart just because we like the tune, 
or like to sing, or like to have others 
hear us sing. Too often we attune our 
voices in such psalms of praise when 
o r hearts and minds are strictly in dis- 
cord with them,—we are planning a 
basket-ball game or a hike; we are look- 
ing at Grace’s new hat with envy or 
conjecture as to its cost; we are won- 
dering if Jack will ask to call in the 
afternoon. How pamed Jesus must be 
to hear such insincere, inharmonious 
rendering of the one universal medium 
of worship. 


Covered Sin.—The thanksgiving 
psalms were many and for many differ- 
ent acts of God toward his people at 
different times, but the great unique 
mercy he has shown all people (who 
will accept it and are therefore his) is 
the forgiving of their iniquity, the cov- 
ering of all their sin (Psa. 85:2) with 
the blood sacrifice of Christ. We have 
thousands of things to thank God for 
on this Lord’s day. Mary has particu- 
larly in mind her rescue from the lake 
last summer; Ann remembers her re- 
covery from typhoid; Jane specifies her 
experience at a Girls’ Conference; 
Mabel recalls Rachel’s sweet forgiveness 
of her after she had gotten so angry 
and said, “I hate you”; Roberta thinks 
of her opportunity to assist that poor 
family by getting together sufficient 
clothes to enable all the children to en- 
ter school. But all the girls alike can 
thank Him in a great, united pzan of 
praise that having accepted his wonder- 
ful gift of righteousness in Christ they 
stand before him with all their sin cove 
ered forever. 

Weeping — Sowing — Bringing. — 
The Christian life is not all a rosy path 
hy arr rroons, A devout young girl 




















LESSON FOR OCT. 7 (Psalms 5 and 126) 


‘ several years prayed and worked 
4 os father’s salvation. At times 
she would nearly give up and would 
then turn to an older woman friend of 
ceep religious experience who would 
comfort and reassure with such pas- 
sages as Psalm 126:5, 6. The more in- 
different and hard to touch he appeared 
the more she prayed, until one day after 
a particularly ugly rebuff when she had 
exhibited a specially Christ-like spirit 
she wept out her soul’s anguish in, “Oh, 
Jesus, if it will make him come to you, 
take me away—I’d gladly die!” He 
finally came—and he gave her all the 
credit. (1) 

Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Ezra 1: I-11 

1. How does God “stir up” the spirit 

of a girl? 


2. What forces combined to cause 
Cyrus to take such a positive stand? 


(vs. 3, 4. 

3. Witt forces often cause girls to 
take positive stands? 

4. Of what popular movement of our 
own day does this account remind you? 
(vs. 4-11.) 

5. What two commendable character- 
istics stand out prominently in this same 
account? 

6. Why were the vessels mentioned 
particularly dear to the Jews? 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ve 
Pucker's ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


A National Anthem.—And our tongue 
with singing (126:2). Teacher sprang 
that old one on us about what is our 
national anthem. But he didn’t catch 
us on it this time. One thing the war 
has done—taught us to stand up when 
the Star Spangled Banner is played, 


- and perhaps by tLe end of the war we 


shall know all the verses. Teacher says 
the Book of, Psalms was the Jews’ pa- 
triotic song-book. He didn’t know 
which one was their real national an- 
them, but he thii.ks it may have been 
this One Hundred and Twenty-sixth. 
Anyway, he says it is surprisingly like 
the Star Spangled Banner in sentiment. 
Of course they didn’t have any flag to 
sing about, but when the night of their 
captivity was over they could scarcely 
believe they actually saw Jerusalem 
again. It seemed like a dream (v. 1). 
The city was like an old battle flag, torn 


and faded, but it was “still there.” So 
they laughed and sang (v..2). Then it 
ends up with ho : for the future. “In 


God is our trust,” you know (v. 4). (1) 


God’s Partners.—Our land shall yield 
its increase (85:12). “They were talk- 
ing about raising bigger crops even 
then,” suggested Fatty, when we read 
that verse. Teacher explained how the 
land had been devastated and neglected 
all these captive years; how hard it was 
to plow and plant, and how necessary to 
raise a big crop the first year. He says 
we back-yard gardeners belong to a 
family thousands of years old, and best 
of all, we are hooked up with God in it. 
We couldn’t have raised a garden with- 
out God, and God wouldn’t raise one 
without us. So we are partners with 
God, not to conquer the world, but to 
feed it. 


Planting Pays.—They that sew in 
tears shall reap in joy (126:5). Teacher 
reminded us how hard it was to get all 
the onion sets and other things planted 
last spring, and asked us if it had paid. 
Then he talked about other things that 
are hard to sow but that bring a good 
crop. Our lessons was one thing. He 
says the fellow who quits sowing 
knowledge in his head when he finishes 
the eighth grade can’t expect to reap a 
place of leadership, any more than the 
boy who gives up practising his music 
lessons can get into our Sunday-school 
orchestra. He told about Art Nehf, the 
Terre Haute boy who is getting to be 
one of the Boston Braves’ best pitchers ; 
shut out Philadelphia the other day with 
a goose egg. He is reaping now from 
the things he sowed and the things he 
gut out when he was a boy. Teacher 
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thinks you’ve got to take your choice 
of sowing in sacrifice and reaping in 
joy, or sowing in joy rides and reaping 
in sorrow. 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Ezra 1: I-11 


Why did Cyrus feel responsible for 
building God’s house? (v. 2.) 
What kingdoms does God give to a 


ae 
n what ways can a boy build a house 
of th Lord? 

How did Cyrus come to recognize the 
truc God? 

Name some ways in which boys can 
give a lift (v. 4). ; 

What good did God bring out of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s stealing the temple 
silver? (vs. 7-11.) 

TerRE Haute, Inp. 


t<gO ° 
The Best Nest 
(Continued from page 522) 


a spre-ding sugar-maple tr7e which 
cam clo: : up to the house. 

I wa: only when they all Ic »ked at it 
closely that they saw that it was not a 
knot, but that the not knot was really 
a tiny nest saddled on a small twig and 
covered with’ lichens. The opening of 
the nest was just about the size of a 
twenty-five cent piece. The nest itself 
was lined with the softest of brown and 
white wool, which the Captain said 
came from ferns. On the outside it 
was thickly thatched with tiny pieces of 
green lichens and bound around and 
around in a network of cobwebs, which 
not only lashed it to the limb but 
stitched it solidly together. Inside were 
two tiny, long, white eggs. Even as 
everybody crowded up to the window- 
seat to see, there came a hum and a 
vivid green tiny bird with a long curved 
beak swooped down upon the nest in 
front of their very eyes. It-was the 
mother ruby-throated humming-bird. 
For a long time everybody watched and 
ore the nest and the tiny beautiful 

ird. 

“Mothy,” piped up Henny-Penny as 
they started down the stairs again, 
“that’s the bestest of ’em all. Isn’t it?” 

But the Judge only smiled and 
repeme Henny-Penny’s tousled brown 

air. 

“Humph,” said Alice-Palace, making 
a pout-face. “You come see my nest. 
It isn’t any crawly turtie’s or old bird’s 
nest, but it’s better’n all of them.” 

Down the stairs and through the door 
they all marched again. Straight across 
the lawn Alice-Palace led them. Just 
ahead of them through the shrubbery 
suddenly darted a brown rabbit show- 
ing her white powder-puff with every 
jump. On the grass not five feet away 
from a side of the house Alice stopped. 
Just ahead of her lay two dry leaves. 
Stooping down she started to pick these 
up, when again the same brown bunny 
came. circling around her, so close that 
it could almost be touched. Underneath 
the leaves was a tuft of brown wool. 
Lifting that off, Alice beckoned to the 
Judge and the Band. There in a tiny 
jug-shaped hollow in the turf about six 
inches deep was a nest lined with soft 
white down plucked from over the little 
mother’s throbbing heart. Inside were 
six litth brown heads, six wriggly 
brown noses, six pairs of tightly-closed 
little eyes with a black line between 
them, and six pairs of flappy ears. 
Right out on the open turf the mother- 
rabbit had dug her nest and hidden her 
babies so carefully that not one of the 
children who had run past and over the 
nest scores of times had ever suspected 
that it was there—except Alice-Palace. 

Every one had to come up and pat the 
little funny noses and tickle the soft 
waving ears. Then covering the open- 
ing again with the patch of rabbit wool 
and fitting back the leaves, they left the 
nest to Mrs. Bunny. The Captain told 
them that she would guard it during the 
day, driving off cats or birds and lead- 
ing dogs away from the place. As soon 
as it was dusk she would slip into the 
nest herself and feed and cuddle her 
brown babies all through the long night. 

After this last nest the Captain and 
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the Judge had a long talk- together, 
while the Band waited anxiously for the 
decision. Finally the Captain an- 
nounced it. 

“The Judge,” he said, “is unable to 
decide which was the most interesting 
nest, As soon as she settles on one she 
begins to remember another. It will 
be necessary either not to give any prize 
at all,’—here the Captain made a long 
pause,—“or,” he resumed hurriedly, see- 
ing the mouths of Alice-Palace and 
Henny-Penny opening for simultaneous 
howls, “to give a prize to each and every 
single solitary member of the Band. 
The philanthropist who offered the prize 
is a noble, generous-hearted man, almost 
too good for this world. I know him 
very well indeed, and I feel sure that 
he will insist upon doing this.” All of 
which is the reason why every member 
of the Band is now armed with the 
latest thing in pocket cameras. 


HaverrorpD, Pa. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 








HE writer of the following lines is 

an aged saint. I give the letter as 
it was sent to me, without comment, 
since it so grandly carries with it its 
own message: 

“You ask for suggestions in regard 
to the family altar. I wish I could sit 
down and talk with you an hour. I am 
eighty years of age. During more than 
sixty years I have had precious experi- 
ence with and through the family altar. 

“My own family and two other fam- 
ilies with which I have been connected 
have been hard-working farmers and 
lunbermen, putting in from ten to six- 
teen hours’ labor a day, but have al- 
ways found time for family prayers, 





and have found the time so spent the 
best investment of their lives. Now 
you want to know how we did it. Im- 
mediately after the morning meal some 
one reads a short passage from the 
Book, then each one, sometimes from 
four to six, offers a short prayer (not 
learned from a book). Sometimes a 
verse is sung. This all takes from five 
to ten minutes. An atmosphere is cre- 
ated that goes with us through the day. 
Each of the three families with which 
I have been connected has sent out a 
minister 6f the Gospel. Two of them 
now preaching. One became a college 
president.” 





October 1 to 7 
Mon.—Psalm 85. Psalm of Deliverance. 


The psalm is truly the prayer of a 
patriot for his afflicted country. The 
sweet singer is bold in his appeal when 
he remembers the Lord’s former mercies 
and his faith looks through the gloom 
to the breaking of the day when deliv- 
erance shall come to the Chosen People. 

Prayer Succestions: We may well 
bless the Lord for his delivering grace, 
for it is great. Pray for still greater 
victories in the inner life; for liberty in 
prayer and power in service; for a more 
whole-hearted abandon to the will of 
God, and for a keener desire to glorify 
him in all things. 

Tues.—Psalm 126. Thanksgiving for Deliver- 
ance. 

This is one of the songs of degrees 
or ascents. The pilgrims went on from 
blessing to blessing, and punctuated 
every advancing step with a spiritual 
song. Happy people who sing instead 
of sigh, and who make prison wails reel 
with the blasts of their grateful songs 
of joy. 

Prayer Succestions: Let us pray 
that God shall overrule this terrible 
war for the abiding blessing of man- 











kind. Pray for all patriotic socteties 
and work parties engaged in kindly ser- 
vice for the comforting of our soldiers 
and sailors; for the work of the Ameri- 
can and British Red Cross Societies at 
home and abroad. 

Wed.—Psalm 120. Prayer for Deliverance. 

The Psalm is almost all distress. Al- 
though the dehiverance he seeks does 
not come immediately, the Psalmist ar- 
gues that what Jehovah has done once 
he will do again. “God does not always 
cash his notes at sight; but if not he 
pays large interest on them.” 

Prayer SuGcestions: Pray for every | 
institution that séeks to solve the prob- 
lem respecting the nation’s children; 
for the orphan homes and schools to 
whose care has been commiited the 
training of the fatherless and mother- 
less; for children in boarding schools | 
and those committed to the care of 
guardians away from home. 
Thurs.—Psalm 121. The Keeper of Israel. 

This is a Psalm for the timid and 
tempted. Let our anxious hearts be 
braced up by it as by a tonic. The 
Psalmist is so taken up with the Keeper 
that he forgets his dangers. Six times 
does he refer to Jehovah as his Keeper. 
So faith claims him. 

PrayYER SuGGEsTiIons: South Ameri- 
ca’s clamant need and missionary ap- 
peal are to be heard above all the din 
of the world war. Forty-five millions 
lost in the most debased Romanism cry 
out for the people. Illiteracy, disease, 
and leprosy are some of the distressing 
features of their life. Let us pray earn- 
estly for South America. 
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The Sunday School Times is a weekly 
journal for adults, in the field of Bible 
study and teaching, Sunday-school man- 
agement, and the Christian life and | 
service; it goes into every state, terri- 
tory, and province in North America and 
more than forty foreign countries. It 
reaches practically every denomination, 
end its exceptional constituency includes 
the strongest Christian leaders, both 
men and women, laymen and ministers, | 
and the best Christian homes, in English- | 
s, caking Christendom of to-day. 
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| soul to sink. 


| works. 


| dangers to which they are exposed 
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Fri—Psalm 125. Jehovah the Protector. « 


The strength of the city is a fitting 
symbol of Jehovah’s might, which stands 
ready to aid and protect his own. The 
mountains stand round about Mount 
Zion, and so Jehovah is forever round 
about his people. What immovable se- 
curity for all who trust him. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray that we 
may be true to all that love us, for there 
is no greater sin than that of infidelity 
to love. Pray for sincerity in heart and 
f-r truth in the inward parts; to be 
saved from all meanness and duplicity 
of conduct; for modesty and self-re- 


Sat.—Psalm 130. Jehovah’s Redeeming Love. 


He that cries out of the depths very 
soon learns to sing in the heights. The 
Psalmist. steadily climbs from the abyss 
of conviction and penitence to the sum- 
mits of hope and praise. He begins in 
anguish and ends in assurance. Re- 
deeming love never leaves a trusting 


Prayer SucGcesTIons: Amid all the 
terrible accompaniments of war there 
can scarcely be anything to compare 
with the heartrending condition of the 
Armenians and Syrians of Turkey. The 
sufferers cry owt in anguish. Pray for 
their deliverance and that succor may 
speedily reach the survivors. 
Sun.—Psalm 145. 

Goodness. 


A multitudinous voice of praise from 
all creatures is heard magnifying God 
whose goodness hovers over all his 
The wordless song of creation 
becomes articulate by the thanksgiving 
of the redeemed who render blessings to 
Jehovah with heart and lip. ‘He is 
worthy to receive praise. 

PraveR SucGcestions: Pray for all 
young men who are undergoing mili- 
tary and naval training; for those who 
have gone from your church, Sunday- 
school, or tt may be your home, that 
they may be kept from the perils and 


Thanksgiving for Divine 


der their new conditions. 
Forest Hits, L. I. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 7 


Christ’s Yoke: What It Is and How to 
Wear It (Matt. 11: 25-30). 


(Consecration Meeting. ) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Yoke of obedience (Heb. 5.: 1-10). 
Tues.—Y oke of God’s will (John 4 : 31-34). 
Wed.—Wear it meekly (John 19: 1-12). 
Thurs.—Joyfully (Psa. 27: 1-8). 
Fri.—Christ’s Master (John 5: 19, 20). 
Sat.—Our Master (Matt. 23: 1-12). 











What part of Christ’s example appeals 
most to you? 

Why should we follow Jesus? 

How does Christian Endeavor help us to 
follow Christ? 


HRIST’S yoke is first of all the 

yoke of loyal obedience to God. He 
preached constantly to men the Gospel 
of a loving and righteous Father, to 
whom he called men to return for for- 
giveness and whose wal he bade men to 
do as the law of life. If men would 
seek the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness all other things would be 
added to them. If they would do Ged’s 
will the» would know the truth. The 
Father was not a local god whose abode 
was in some one place. He was a spirit, 
and he wanted men te worship him in 
spirit and in truth. To know this God 
whom Jesus proclaimed and revealed, 
an! te be loyal to him as King and filial 
to him as Father,—this was the first 
thing. 

gee 


Christ’s yoke was also a yoke of hu- 





man sympathy and service. He had 
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to be ministered unto but to minister. 
And all who joined him were to share 
his spirit and his mission. They were 
to help him to carry the load of the 
world which he bore. They could never 
redeem men or cleanse them of their 
sin, but they could bring men to him 
and he would cleanse and redeem. He 
was going away, but they were to be his 
witnesses and representatives and to go 
on with his work. He laid on them 
and he lays on us the yoke of fellow- 
ship with him in the service of men and 
the evangelization of the world. 


Christ’s yoke is a glorious bond of 
union between him and his disciples. A 
yoke fastens together two oxen who are 
toiling at a common task, or moving on 
a common errand. The yoke is Christ’s. 
He is under it already. He invites us 
to join him. That will bring us side by 
side with him, our hands beside his own, 
our shoulders touching his. These are 
human words but they signify reality. 
Life for the Christian is not a solitary 
thing. He works with Christ, and his 
work is not an individual and lonely un- 


dertaking. It is a fellowship with the 
Master, 
ye 
Christ’s yoke is an instrument of 


power. One can do vastly more with a 
yoke than without one. The ox in the 


(Lesson for Oct. 7) SEPTEMBER 22, 1647 





field pushing the plow is capable of lit- 
tle. It is the harness which enables man 
or beast to use his strength. The 
camper-out knows how much more he 
can carry with a tump line or a good 
pack harness. Christ’s yoke is such an 
instrument to us, We take it on our- 
selves and our loose and vagrant 
strength is multiplied tenfold. In it 
and with him there is nothing that we 
cannot do. 


Christ’s yoke is easy. Every other 
galls. The yoke of the world is a 
crushing and a cruel thing. The yoke 
of selfish indulgence or ambition is a 
bondage and enslavement. But Christ’s 
oke is a symbol of liberty. Those who 
Sais it feel themselves to be free. For 
the first time they realize the meaning 
and uses of life. Reason and order and 
peace have become the order of the 
world to them. 


Put on this yoke. 

Bind yourself with Christ’s fetters if 
you would be free. 

Become his servant if you would be- 
come your own master. 

Lift up his burden if you would feel 
as a bird on the wing or as a ship with 
all its sails spread to a favoring breeze. 

New York Ciry. 





New Oliver 


Latest Model 


Number Nine 





INCE March Ist the Oliver Typewriter 
Company has had no expensive sales 
force of 15,000 salesmen and agents, no high 
office rents in 50 cities, no idle stocks, no cost- 
ly subsidies, no excessive distribution costs. 
By selling direct from the factory to you, 
we save $51 in sales costs. 

This now goes to you. The $49 Oliver is 
the identical machine that was formerly 
$100. Not one change has been made 
in design or materials. Each machine is 
brand new—wzo¢ second-hand nor rebuilt. 


The $100 Model 


The Oliver Nine is the finest, the cost- 
liest, the most successful model we ever 
built. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is 
this handsome machine, the greatest Oliver 
triumph. 

Over 600,000 have been sold. This is 
the same commercial machine used by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil 
Company, the National City Bank of New 
York, Montgomery Ward & Co., the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and a host of others. Any op- 
erator can use the Oliver. 


FreeTrial; No Money Down 


Here is our plan: We ship an Oliver 
Nine to you for five days’ free trial. No 
money down—no C. O. D. Use it in your 
office or at home. Try it—without any- 
one to influence you. 

If you want to keep it, send us $3 per 
month. 

If you want to send it back, we even re- 
fund the transportation charges you paid. 

That is the entire plan. You are the 
sole judge. At no time during the trial are 
you under the slightest obligation to buy. 
Superiority and economy alone must con- 
vince you. 

Canadian Price, $62.65 





come to seek and to save the lost, not 





At Half Price 


By This New Plan—Be Your Own Salesman 
A $2,000,000 Guarantee That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
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Save $51 


Amazing Facts 


We have just published a startling book, 
entitled ‘‘ The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy,"’ which re- 
veals the inside history of the typewriter 
world—old customs of selling—secrets never 
before divulged—all about price inflation— (1 
subsidies, etc. All the follies of $100 pricing J 
are exposed. Readers are astounded. 

Mail the coupon now. You will be sur- 
prised. 

This book tells everything. With it we 
send our catalog, free trial order blanks, 
etc. After reading it, you may order a free- 
trial Oliver. 

One copy of this expose will be sent to 
each person who mails the coupon below. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co, 
193-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg, Chicago 
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